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RAILWAY STRIKES. 
EVERYTHING that has a direct bearing on the 
prosperity, h happiness and reputation of the 
working-men of England should be a House- 
hold Word. 
We offer a few ri ems irks on a subject which 
has recently attracted their attention, and on 
which can saviealer or important 
of industry has made a demonstration, affect- 
ing, more or less, every other 
industry, and the whole community; in the 
hope that th are are few among the intelligent 
body of skilled mechanics who will suspect us 
of entertaining any other than friendly teelings 
towards the m, or of regarding them with 
but one of esteem and confi- 
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rent 


Engine Drivers 

th Western line of Ra 
iron hieh-road of the Kingdom, by which 
communication is maintained with’ Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, the chief manufacturing 


ilwy ay —the creat 


towns of Great Britain, and the port which || 
| and appliances, and kept incessantly in motion. 


W ith t 
tims 
work, 

ments 


r commerce 
for the second 


is the main artery of he 
world—have threatened, 
a simultaneous abandonment of ‘their 
and relinquishment of their engag 
with the Company they have contracted to 
serve, 

We dismiss from consideration, the merits 
of the case. It would be easy, we conceive, 
to show, that the complaints of the men, even 
assuming them to be beyond dispute, were 
hot, from the beginning of the manifestation, 
of a grave character, or by any means hope- 
less of fair adjustme a: But, we purposely 
dismiss that question. We purposely dismiss, 
also, the character of the C ompany, for care- 
ful, business-like, generous, and honourable 
management. We are content to assume that 
it stands no higher than the level of the very 
worst public servant bearing the 
Tailway that the public possesses. 
suppose Mr. Giyn’s communications with 
the men, to have been characterized by over- 
bea ring eve ision, and not (as the v undonbte ly 
have been) by courtesy, good temper, se If- 
command, and the perfect spirit of a gentle- 
man, 
pany to be the worst that such a case could be, 
in this country, and in these times. Even 
with such a reduction of it to its lowest possi- 
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and Firemen on the | 
| problems have been studied and solved, stu- 


name of 
We will | 


We will suppose the case of the Com- | 
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ble point, and a corresponding elevation of the 
case of the skilled Railway servants to its 
highest, we must deny the moral right or jus- 
tification of the latter to exert the immense 
power they accidentally possess, to the public 
detriment and danger. 

We say, >, accident: illy possess, because this 
power has not been raised up by themselves. 
If there be ill-conditioned spirits among them 
who represent that it has been, they Tepres sent 
what is not true, and what a minute’s rational 
consideration will show to be false. It is the 
result of a vast system of skilful combination, 
und a vast expe nditure of wealth. The con- 

struction of the line, alone, against all the 
engineering difficulties it presented, involved 
an amount of outlay that was w onderful, even 
in England. To bring it to its present state 
of working efficiency, a thousand ingenious 


pendous machines have been constructed, a 
variety of plans and — have been ma- 
tured with incredible labour : a great whole has 
been pieced together by numerous capacities 


Sven the character of the men, which stands 
deservedly high, has not been set up by 
themselves alone, but has been assisted by 
large contributions from these various sources. 
Without a good permanent way, and good 
engine power, they could not have established 
themselves in the public confidence as good 
drivers. Without good business management 
in the complicated arrangements of trains for 
goods and passengers, they could not possi- 
bly have avoided accidents. They have done 
their part manfully ; but they could not have 
done it, without efficient aid in like manful 
sort, from every department of the great exe- 
cutive staff. ‘And because it happens that 
the whole machine is dependent upon them in 
one important stage, and is delivered neces- 
sarily into their control—and because it hap- 
pens that Railway accidents, when they do 
occur, are of a frightful nature, attended with 
horrible mutilation and loss of life—and be- 
cause such accidents, with the best precau- 
tions, probably must occur, in the event of 
their resignation in a body—is it, therefore, 
defensible to strike ? 

To that, the questioncomes. It is just so 
narrow, and no broader. We all know, per- 
fectly well, that there would be no strike, but 




















for the extent of the power possessed. Can 
such an exercise of it be defended, after due 
consideration, by any honest man ? 

We firmly believe that these are honest 
men—as honest men as the world can pro- 
duce. But, we believe, also, that they have 
not well considered what it is that they do. 
They are laboriously and constantly employed; 
and it is the habit of many men, so engaged, | 
to allow other men to think for them. ‘These 
deputy-thinkers are not always the most judi- 
cious order of intellects. ‘They are some- 
thing quick at grievances. They drive Ex- 
press Trains to that point, and Parliamentary 
to all other points. They are not always, 
perhaps, the best workmen, and are not so | 
satisfied as the best workmen. They are, 
sometimes, not workmen at all, but designing 
persons, who have, for their own base pur- | 
poses, immeshed the workmen in a system of 
tyranny and oppression. ‘Through these, on 
the one hand, and through an imperfect or 
misguided view of the details of a case on the 
other, a strike (always supposing this great 
power in the strikers) may be easily set a 
going. Once begun, there is aroused a chi- 
valrous spirit—much to be respected, however 
mistaken its manifestation —which forbids | 
all reasoning. “I will stand by my order, | 
and do as the rest do. I never flinch from | 
my fellow-workmen. I should not have 
thought of this myself: but I wish to be true 
to the backbone, and here I put my name 
among the others.” Perhaps in no class of so- 
ciety, in any country, is this principle of hon- 
our so strong, as among most great bodies of 
English artisans. 

But, there is a higher principle of honour 
yet; and it is that, we suggest to our friends 
the Engine Drivers and Firemen on the North 
Western Railway, which would lead to these 
greater considerations. First, what is my 
duty to the public, who are, after all, my chief 
employers? Secondly, what is my duty to 
my fellow-workmen of all denominations : 
not only here, upon this Railway, but all over 
England ? 

We will suppose Engine Driver, John Safe, 
entering upon these considerations with his 
Fireman, Thomas Sparks. Sparks is one of 
the best of men, but he has a great belief in 
Caleb Coke, of Wolverhampton, and Coke 
says (because somebody else has said so, to 
him) “ Strike !” 

“ But, Sparks,” argues John Safe, sitting on 
the side of the tender, waiting for the Down 
Express, “to look at it in these two ways, 
before we take any measures.—Here we are, 
a body of men with a great public charge; 
hundreds and thousands of lives every day. 
Individuals among us may, of course, and of 
course do, every now and again give up their 
part of that charge, for one reason or another 
—and right too! But I’m not so sure that we 
can all turn our backs upon it at once, and do 
right.” 

Thomas Sparks inquires “ Why not ?” 
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“Why, it seems to me, Sparks,” says John 
Safe, “ rather a murdering mode of action.” 

Sparks, to whom the question has never 
presented itself in this light, turns pale. 

“You see,” John Safe pursues, “when [| 
first came upon this line, I didn’t know—how 
could I?—where there was a bridge and 
where a tunnel—where we took the turnpike 
road—where there was a cutting—where 
there was an embankment—where there was 
an incline—when full speed, when half, 
when slacken, when shut off, when your 
whistle going, when not. I got to know 
all such, by degrees; first, from them that 
was used to it; then, from my own use, 
Sparks.” 

“So you did, John,” says Sparks. 

* Well, Sparks ! When we and all the rest 
that are used to it, Engine Drivers and Fire- 
men, all down the line and up agevin, lay our 


| heads together, and say to the public, ‘if you 


don’t back us up in what we want, we'll all go 
to the right-about, such a-day, so that Nobody 
shall know all such ’—that ’s rather a murder- 
ing mode of action, it appears to me.” 

Thomas Sparks, still uncomfortably pale, 
wishes Coke of Wolverhampton were present, 
to reply. 

“ Because it’s saying to the public, ‘if you 
don’t back us up, we'll do our united best 
towards your being run away with, and run 
into, and smashed, and jammed, and dislocated, 
and having your heads took off, and your 
bodies gleaned for in small pieces—and we 
hope you may!’ Now, you know, that has a 
murdering appearance, Sparks, upon the 
whole!” says John Safe. 

Sparks, much shocked, suggests that “it 
mightn’t happen.” 

“True. But it might,” returns John Safe, 
“and we know it might—no men better. We 
threaten that it might. Now, when we entered 
into this employment, Sparks, I doubt if it was 
any part of our fair bargain, that we should 
have a monopoly of this line, and a manslaugh- 
tering sort of a power over the public. What 
do you think 2?” 

Thomas Sparks thinks certainly not. But, 
Coke of Wolverhampton said, last Wednes- 
day (as somebody else had said to him), that 
every man worthy of the name of Briton must 
stick up for his rights. 

“ There again!” says John Safe. “To my 
mind, Sparks, it’s not at all clear that any per- 
son’s rights can be another person’s wrongs. 
And, that our strike must be a wrong to the 
persons we strike against, call °em Company 
or Public, seems pretty plain.” ‘ 

“ What do they go and unite against us for, 
then ?” demands Thomas Sparks. 

“J don’t know that they do,” replies John 
Safe. “ We took service with this Company, 
as Individuals, ourselves, and not as a 
and you know very well we no more ever 
thought, then, of turning them off, as one 
man, than they ever thought of turning us off 
as one man. If the Company is a body, now, 
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it was a body all the same when we came 
into its employ ment with our eyes wide open, 
Sparks.’ ; 

“Why do they make aggravating rules 
then. respecting the Locomotives demands 
Mr. Sparks, “ which, Coke of W iealanann 
says. is Despotism !” 

“We ll, any ways they’re made for the public 
safety, Sparks :” returns John Safe; “and 
what’s for the public safety, is for yours and 
mine. ‘She first things to go, in a smash, is, 
generally the Engine and Tender.” 

« J don’t want to be made more safe,” 
growls Thomas Sparks. “J am safe enough, 
Jam.” 

“But, it don’t signify a cinder whether 
you want it or don’t want it,” returns his 
companion. “ You must be made safe, Sparks, 
whether you like or not,—if not on your own 
account, on other people’s.” 

“Coke of Wolverhampton says, 
That’s what says!” observes 
Sparks, after a little deliberation. 

“ And a very good thing it is to say,” re- 
turns John Safe. “A better thing to do. 
But, let’s be sure we do it. I can’t see that 
we good workmen do it to ourselves and 
families, by letting in bad un’s that are out 
of employment. ‘That’s as to ourselves. I 
am sure we don’t do it to the Company or 
Public, by conspiring together, to turn an 
accidental advantage against *em. Look at 
Jnion 
doctors are bad enough paid (which we are 
not), but they don’t strike. Many dispensary 
and hospital doctors are not over well treated, 
but they don’t strike, and leave the sick a 
groaning in their beds. So much for the use 
of power. Then for taste. ‘The respectable 
young men and women that serve in the 
shops, they didn’t strike, w hen they wanted 
early closing.’ 

“All the world wa 
Sparks puts in. 

“No; if it had been, a man might have 
begun to doubt their being in the right,” re- 
turns John Safe. 

“Why, you don’t doubt our being in the 

right, T hope 2” says Sparks. 

“If I do, I an’t alone in it. You know 
there are scores and scores of us that, of their 
own accord, don’t want no striking, nor any 
thing of the kind.” 

“ Suppose we all agreed that we was a prey 
to despotism, what then?” asks Sparks. 

“Why, even then, I should recommend our 
doing our work, true to the public, and ap- 
pe ling to the public feeling against the same,” 
replies John Safe. “It would very soon act 
on the Company. As to the Company and 
the Public siding together against us, I don’t 
find the Public too apt to go along with the 
Company when it can’t help it.’ 

“ Don’t we owe nothing to our order?” 
quires Thomas Sparks. 

“A good deal. And when we enter on a 
strike like this, we don’t appear to me to pay 


Justice ! 
Mr. 


Coke 


other people! Gentlemen don’t strike. 


sn’t against éhem,” ‘Thomas 


in- 


it. We are rather of the upper sort of our 
order; and what we owe to other workmen, 
is, to set °em a good example, and to represent 
them well. Now, there is, at present, a deal 
of general talk (here and there, with a good 
deal of truth in it) of combinations of capi- 
tal, and one power and another, against work- 
men. I leave you to judge how it serves 
the workman’s case, at such a time, to show 
a small body of his order, combined, in 
a misuse of power, against the whole com- 
munity !” 

It appears to us, not only that John Safe 
might reasonably urge these arguments and 
facts ; but, that John Safe did actually present 
many of them, and not remotely suggest the 
rest, to the consideration of an aggregate 
meeting of the Engine Drivers and Firemen 
engaged on the Southern Division of the line, 
which was held at Camden Town on the 
day after Christmas Day. The sensible, 
moderate, and upright tone of some men 
who spoke at that meeting, as we find them 
reported in The Times, commands our admi- 
ration and respect, though it by no means 
surprises us. We would especially commend 
to the attention of our readers, the speech of 
an Engine Driver on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and the letter of the Enginemen and 
Firemen at the Bedford Station. Writing, in 
submission to the necessities of this publica- 
tion, immediately after that meeting was held, 
we are, of course, in ignorance of the issue of 
the question, though it will probably have 
transpired before the present number appears. 
It can, however, in no wise affect the observa- 
tions we have made, or those with which we 
will conclude. 

To the men, we would submit, that if they 
fail in adjusting the difference to their com- 
plete satisfaction, the failure will be principally 
their own fault, as inseparable, in a great 
measure, from the injudicious and unjustifia- 
ble threat into which the more sensible por- 
tion of them have allowed themselves to 
be betrayed. What the Directors might have 
conceded to temperate remonstrance, it is 
easy to understand they may deem it cul- 
pable weakness to yield to so alarming a 
combination against the public service ‘and 
safety. 

To the Public, we would submit, that the 
steadiness and patriotism of English workmen 
may, in the long run, be safely trusted; and 
that this mistake, once remedied, may be 
calmly dismissed. It is natural, in the first 
hot reception of such a menace, to write 
letters to newspapers, urging strong-handed 
legislation, or the enforcement of pains and 
penalties, past, present, or to come, on such 
deserters from their posts. But, it is not 
agreeable, on calmer reflection, to contemplate 
the English artisan as working under a curb 
or yoke, or evenas being supposed to require 
one. His spirit is of the highest; his nature 
is of the best. He comes of a great race, 
and his character is famous in the world. 
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If a false step on the part of any man should 
be generously forgotten, it shoul d be forgotten 
in him. 


THE OTHER GARRET. 

In the year 1846, finding myself out of 
employment, I happened to hear that there 
was a demand in Paris for workmen in my 
business. I understood the French laneuage, 
and had no family ties to keep me in London; 
so I packed up all my worldly coods, and 
with a few pounds in my pocket, proceeded 
to the gay capital. I hire da single chamber 
on the second floor of one of the enormous 

“hotels garnis,” 
Rue du Fauboure Poissonniére ; and the next 
day went out to seek employment. 
two letters of introduction to masters—one 
directed to the Rue St. Martin, where I pro- 
ceeded first. The employer received me kindly, 
but said that he had then no need of work- 
men. The second gave me the same 
swer, but added that if in six weeks’ time 
I were not engaged, he should certainly be in 
a condition to employ me. A month ‘passed 
and left me still idle. I found that I had been 
misinformed as to the demand for work- 
men; or else, that the state of things had 
changed since the date of my information. 
I began to think of returning to London, 


before my stock of money became too low to | 


enable me to do so; but, by a strange fate, I 
was positively without a friend or relative in 
England ; and, if I returned, I did not see that 
T should greatly improve my prospects 
> other hand, the house in the Faubourg 

Antoine had assured me that I should be 
seal there in another fortnight. I resolved 
to stay. I saw my money dwindle down to 
the exact sum which would take me back to 
London. 1 hesitated—but at last spent a 
portion, with the resolution of a man 


the courage of desperation. Meanwhile I 
renewed my search, but still without success 

till, at last, the day came when I was to pre- 
sent myself at thet ranufactory in the Rue St. 
Antoine. The aspect of the workshop, and 
the countenance of the master, were sufficient 
answer. I left the house with a heavy heart 
—my last and most confident hope was gone 
in an instant! I was without 
most without money, or the means of getting 
it; and as effectually cut off from my own | 
country if I had been in the heart of 
Siberia. [had no spirit to renew my search 
that day. I took my small loaf and cheese, 
and with a book in my hand sat in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg till the light failed. | 
returned home, and entering at the lodge, 
asked to speak with the porter’s wife, of whom 
[ had hired my room. At the same time, a 
young woman lodging in the same house came 
in and asked if there were a letter for her. 
The landlady gave her one, and she broke 
open the seal and began to readit eagerly. I 


as 


or furnished houses, in the | 


I had | 


an- | 


On |} 


who | 
burns his boat upon the shore to give himself 


friends—al- | 


[Conducted by 
| felt some degree of shame to speak of my 
business in the presence of a stranger; but 
the young lodger was absorbed in reading 
her letter, and showed no signs of dep: artine. 

“1 wish, Madame Mallet, to ask if vou 
had another room to let, which I might ex- 
change for my own.” 

“Oh, yes—Monsieur would like one better 
furnished ; on the first floor perhaps. 
Well, [ must say Monsieur is not lodged very 
comfortably ; but. however, for six francs a 
week, fam sure Monsieur would not find a 
nicer lodging in all Paris.” 

“No Madi ume Mallet, it is not that which 
I want. I simply wished to know if you had 
another room unoceup ied, at a lower rent than 
my own. 

- Why 


tone-—** 


one 


, yes,” replied she, in a less respectful 
if you w ish for one cheaper, you must 
be content to climb up to the top floor, where 
I have a little room, not very elegantly fur- 
nished, as a matter of course, at four francs 
per week. ‘This young person occup ies the 
other garret, which she will tell you is pretty 
comfortable.’ 

The young woman raised her eyes from the 
letter and murmured, timidly, that she was 
quite satisfied with it. 

I observed her as spoke. She was 
certainly far from being handsome, but her 
dress though plain was neat and graceful. 
There was, moreover, am expression in her 
face of meek humility, the result, perhaps, of a 
consciousness of her want of beauty. On that 
account she had, I thorght, experienced ne- 
glect, perhaps harsh treatment, and had be- 
come timid and retiring, never forgetting her 
defects. 

*“ Monsieur can walk u 
room if he pleases,” 


se, 





she 


p, and see his new 
added Madame Mallet— 
or, as it is quite ready, _he has nothing to do 
be to earry up his box.’ 
She took the light, 
near neighbour wished 1 


‘and I followed. My 

ne good night upon 
jthe landing, and [ aaa my new abode. 
;|The room was small, and paved with red 
|tiles. It contained simply a bed, two chairs, 
and a table, and on the wal!s a few Catholic 
pictures.—The house, like most of the “ hotels 
\oarnis in the suburbs of Paris, was a great 
| building, forming three sides of a square yard 
planted with trees. My window looked out 
upon this yard. I sat myself down and began 
| to reflect upon my position. My money, if I 
Hlived the life of a hermit, would not last me 
hmore than three weeks. I might, then, per- 
| haps, sell a few books, which I had brought 
with me—the only consolation to which I 
| could turn in my trouble ; I had also a ring 
which my mother had given me, and which I 
|had resolved never to part with. 

I continued to seck employment and to live 
with the most rigid economy ; but, at le ngth, 
I found myself without a sou. I took my 
books and sold them for a few francs at 
one of those innumerable book stalls that line 
the quays of the Seine. When this money 
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was gone I sat down in despair, wha my face | 


between my hands. I had’ no further re- 


source but my mother’s ring, and this I was | 


determined to keep. The day passed away 
and | tasted no food. The next day IJ fasted | 
also. I was determined, if at length I gave 
way to hunger, at least not to do so without 
such a struggle as should console me in after- | 
times for breaking my resolution. ‘The sun 
shone brightly that day, and I heard my 
neighbour singfag with her window open, | 
where I had often seen her, above the trees. 
I went to bed early to forget the pangs of 
hunger, but I could not sleep. 
the stomach, accompanied by heat and thirst, 
kept me awake till the light streamed in 
through the long narrow windows. Then | 


he ard my neighbour again moving briskly in | 


the next apartment. Pr esently I heard her 
open and fasten back the long wooden screens 
or jalousies, which close from the outside of 
ail the windows in Paris. 
at the sight of a fine morning, she began to 
sing again, till the day grew more advanced, 
and I heard the noise of people in the street. 

She descended the stairs, and I saw her 
cross the yard, with her graceful little cap, 
which all French women wear in the morning, 


and carrying in her hand : a basket of woven 
straw, such as the French prisoners made and 
sold in England at the time of the last war. 

I could hardly stand for faintness; I waited 
till I thought it late enough to find some 


je weller’s shop open, and then, taking my 


} 
ring, | erept down stairs noiselessly, as if T 


were about to do some shameful deed. Oh, 
how happy and gay seemed everything in the 
streets compared with me! The sun shone, 
and the air was so calm and clear, and the 


faces of the peeple so cheerful, as they passed | 


to and fro under the long lines of trees upon 
the Boulevards. I soon found 
where I offered my ring. 
attentively for a moment, for there 
something suspicious in coming to sell a 
ring at that es urly konr. 


amined the stone, 
aqua-fortis, he offered me ‘sixty francs—I be- 


lieve two-thirds of its value-—but I accepted | 


them and departed. 

The occupant of the “other garret ” s 
to haunt me. I met her as I 
threshold of tke jeweller’s door, returning 
with her little basket fulli—a long loaf and 
amelon forcing up the lid. 


morning, and passed on. I entered a Restau- 


rant, and asked for breakfast, of which I ate | 
heartily, though I was careful not to eat| 
But, in spite | 

ed 
j My | 
my lips (as I saw in the | 


too much, after my long fast. 
of my precautions, I felt extremely 
eyes were glazed; 
glass) were black and parched, and 1 trembled 
from head to foot. ido not remember how I 
spent that day, but all night long I lay in 


bed, burnt up with fever, and haunted by wild 
dreams. 


ill. 


A gnawing in| 


Then, like a bird | 


goldsmith, | 
The man eyed me | 
was | 


However, he seemed | 


satisfied with my appearance, and having ex- | 
and tested the gold with | 


xemed | 
crossed the | 


1 bid her good | 
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Sonatinas I se siti to walk between high 
| leaning walls, that threatened to topple down 
and crush me; and I quickened my pace 
to escape from them, but their length was in- 
terminable. At others, I climbed in darkness 
}up a spiral staircase to the roof of some 
| great cathedral ; I heard the rolling of organs, 
like low thunder; I climbed, and climbed, 
| fearing to be stifled, till, at leneth, I iss ued on 
| th ie roof; and looking down from the dreadful 
| height, I saw a great city _ id below, and 
| far away broad fields, and hill tops crowned 
with windmills. A fear of falling took hold 
of me, but I could not recede; and I called 
aloud for some one to come and drag me 
| back to the little door, ‘Then, perplexed with 
the sudden change, and asking myself wheth- 
er J dreamed or not, 1 stood in a level country, 
where there were long broad ditches, filled 
with flags and bulrushes, and bs wrdered by 
stunted willows. Here and there was a 
stagnant pond, its scummy surface shot with 
purple and green, its long feathered grasses 
haunted by splendid dragon-flies for it was 
a deep still noontide, and a blue aa dazzling 
sky shut in ali that broad landse ape. And, 
| although I had thought myself the only living 
| being there—and although my mother had 
| been dead for many years—I turned round, 
and found her standing by me without sur- 
prise. She bade me go with her, and see 
what she would show me. Soon we stood 
upon a wide road, and, as 1 guessed, upon 
the outskirts of 2 great city, for I heard 
noise of a multitude far off. Presently we 
entered the city by a gate; and we looked 
down a broad street, lined on each side with 
temples, and great houses—an endless line of 
pillars, for the street seemed to traverse the 
whale city; and at the bottom, far away, we 
saw blue mountains stretching out into the 
sky. We walked towards them—a great 
crowd accompanying us—till we issued by 
another gate, and saw the fields again. It 
sixldenly grew dark; but the crowd con- 
tinued to pour outward by the city gates. 
After a long time of darkness, I looke “dup, 
and saw faint flush light around the 
horizon; and as it grew not only in the east, 
but in the west, and in every direction, | 
saw the edges of hills, and the spires of fir 
plantations against the sky—I said, “It is 
not the daybreak, but the coming of a grea 
wonder.” And I heard my mother’s voice, 
saying, “Fear nothing; you have kept the 
ring 1 gave you, and: your love for me yn 
Wipe out many Then a great fea 
seized me, and I called upon her by name, 
and would have held her by her garment, but 
she was Meanwhile, J prayed upon 
my knees, and I heard the stir of the voiceless 
multitude around me, and the light inercased, 
|and [ fell upon my knees and wept. 

| Ido not know who found out first that I 
lay ill. ‘Throughout the next day, I was half- 
awake, with a consciousness of some one 
moving in the room; and in the evening, a 
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doctor came to me; perhay aps he had been 
before, but I had no memory of it. He gave 
me medicine, which I took without inquiry, 
and another night passed ina calmer sleep. 
When I woke again, I felt better. There 
was daylight in the room. I stretched my 
hand out to draw aside the curtain of my bed, 
when, to my astonishment, I saw upon my 
finger the ring which I had sold to the jeweller. 
I pulled it off, and examined it. ‘There was 
no doubt of its identity. I tried to recall the 
events of the last two days. Was this, then. 
only a part of the terrible dreams which had 
oppressed me? No. I remembered too well! 
the days of my poverty and hunger ; the long | \ 
struggle with myself, and the final yielding ; 
the shop on the Boulevard where I had sold 
my ring, and the Restaurant where I broke 
my fast. I thrust my hand under my pillow, 


and drew forth my money, the surest proof 


that I was not deceived. However, I pushed 
aside my curtains, to assure myself that I was 
at home, in my own bedroom, when, to my 
surprise, there was my next room neighbour 
sitting near my window, busily working upon 
alittle cap. ‘The table was drawn up to her 
side, and upon it was some lace and ribbon. 
She plied her needle briskly for awhile, with- 
out observing me, and then held the cap out 
at arms’ Jength, and eyed it like a connoisseur. 
Then she worked a minute or two longer, and 
again she held it out, when, suddenly holding 
it sideways, she saw me looking at her. 

* Does Monsieur want anything ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said I, “I wish to’ know the name 
of my unknown friend, who has restored to 
me a ring, given to me by my mother dying, 
and which I would have guarded as my life, 
but that I was compelled to sell it for bread, 
two days ago. I cannot guess what being has 
done this. I have no friend in Paris, and | 
have not spoken of this to a soul. But | 
entreat you, if you know, not to conceal 
the name, that I may bless it to my latest 
hour.” 

** By-and-by, Monsieur shall know all ; 
at present 

“ Nay,” 


but 


“T entreat you to tell 
It can be no 
other than yourself ; and yet, I cannot tell 
why you should interest yourself thus for a 
stranger and a foreigner.” 

*“ But would not Monsieur have done an 
equal kindness for a stranger ?—There,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly checking herself, “the 
secret which J meant to keep is told. Mons 
Gallart, the curé, always said I was a silly 
thing.” 7 

“But why wish to conceal so good an 
action ?” 

‘“*T do not know, except that I should have 
liked to wait till you were rich enough to 
repay me. Now you will tease yourself about 
the money, though Iam sure J do not want 
it. I never should have had it, but for Mons. 
Gallart, the curé ; for, you see, I never thought 
of saving money. I used to buy every week 


I interrupted, 
me; but why shouid I doubt ? 
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[Conducted by 
anew cap, », and now and then a new dress, 
till, one day, Mons. Gallart overtook me in 
the meadow coming from mass; for I had 
loitered by the way. And he spoke to me 
abont youth, and how soon it was flown, and 
asked me if I had ever considered that, one 
day, I should be no longer young and strong, 
And I said I had; but it seemed that so 
many long years must pass away before 
that time came. He told me that he himself 
thought like me once, but that now his hair 
had grown grey; he looked back, and saw 
how quickly a man glides from youth to age. 
‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘ you may be ‘taken ill, and 
you have not a friend in the world, excepting 
me; and I am poor. Would it not be well 
to try and save a Jittle money? Indeed, he 
said, ‘ . — not ask you to forego one plea- 
sure, if I did not think it might spare you 
some rine pain.’ And so he talked to me 
in this way as we walked, arm in arm, along 
the footpath through the fields, till we came 
to the road to Neuilly; and then he blessed 
me, and bade me good-bye, and returned across 
the fields. And all the way home I thought 
upon his words, and resolved to buy fewer 
caps and dresses ; and now that is a year ago, 
and I had saved a hundred francs, and next 
Sunday I would have taken them to mass 
with me, and waited for him again in the 
churchyard, and have shown him how | 
minded what he said, and have asked him 
what to do with all my money.” 

“And you give up this pleasure for my 
sake ? 

“ Nay, Monsieur—to what better use could 
he tell me to employit? [am not grown old 
yet. IT am not ill—I had no use for it.” 

“ God bless you,” I exclaimed, “I hope soon 
to repay you the money ; though the debt of 
gratitude I owe you I can never do away. 
But how did you learn that I had sold this 
ring, and where ?” 

* Oh, I partly guessed it, as you shall hear. 
Madame Mallet came to my room door; and 
said you were very ill; and asked me to come 


‘and watch you while she fetched a doctor. [ 


came in and sat by the bedside till the doctor 
came, and saw you were in a high fever, and 
in great danger, and you ought not to be 
left alone. So I offered to sit by you, for, you 
see, I can work here as well as in my own 
room: for I lose no time. Madame Mallet 
offered also; and we agreed to attend upon 
you by turns. And when I was left alone, 
and you were asleep, and dreaming, I heard 
you talking of a ring, and entreating some 
one to kee} »» it for you till you came again, 
and bought it with a hundre d times its vi alue. 
Then you sobbed, and spoke rapidly in a lan- 
guage ‘that I did not understand. Suddenly 
I remembered meeting you at the jeweller’s 
door the day before ; : and I said to myself, 
he has been compelled to sell a keepsake ; 
and this itis that preys upon his mind, and 
makes him ill. And I thought of my money, 
and blessed the good old cure, whose advice 
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had enabled me to help you. In the morn- 
ing, [ went out as usual with my basket, and 
found again the shop upon the Boulevard 
Montmartre. I asked if some one had not 
sold a ring there early on the day before. 
The man answered yes. 1 told him that you 
wished to buy it again, and he said you could 
have it for eighty francs. SoJ paid him the 
money and brought the ring away. And then 
I thought how surprised and delighted you 
would be to find it on your finger on awaken- 
ing: so I contrived, when your hand was 
stretched out upon the coverlet, to put it on 
without disturbing you.” 

My eyes were filled with tears at the 
thought of so much simplicity and goodness. 
I would have said a hundred things, but I 
could not find a word to utter. I wished that 
she had been an English woman, that my 
emotion might speak, without constraint, its 
natural language. She saw me striving to 
speak and stopped me. 

“You must not talk,” she said. “ The doc- 
tor cautioned me, above all things, net te let 
you talk or be excited; and here I have been 
chattering more than an hour, and forgetting 
that I ought to go cut to market.” 

So saying, she put.on her cape, and taking 
her basket, went out and shut the door noise- 
lessly behind her. 

I lay in bed a fortnight; and every day she 
sat with me, and chatted. The constant at- 


tendance was no lonver necessary, but IJ 


begged her to stay with me by day. As] 
grew better the restraint diminished, and all 
her natural cheerfulness began to show itself. 
Her little rounded figure glided abeut the 
room with all the lightness of a fawn. Some- 
times she sat singing and working, as in her 
own room, and then would check herse!f, and 
say that it made my head ache; till I begged 
her to go on. 

One day I said to her, ‘You have never 
told me your name.’ 

“ Aimée : and yours ?” 

“* William Arnot,’ said I, shearing myself of 
the final consonant to suit her French ear— 
“in French, Guillaume Arnot. It is not so 
pretty aone as yours, which makes you always 
beloved,” said I, playing upen the werd. 

“ Nay, excepting M. Gallart, I do not know 
a single being whom I can call my friend.” 

“ And how is this?” I asked— you, who 
are so kind and good ?” 

“*T never knew my mother,’ she replied. 


‘My father was a vinegrower in a little village | 
my search for employment. 


in Lorraine; and M. Gallart was the curé 
there at the time. I had a sister, who was 
very beautiful; and M. Gallart taught us both 
to read and write, and to understand the best 
writers, whose works he lent us from his 
library. But my sister wis proud, and never 
loved me much; and when she married a 
rich man, and.went to Paris to live, she 
thought of us no more. I forgave all this: 
but when my father lay ill, and his farm 
had gone to ruin, we wrote to her in vain. 


| our childhood. 
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When he died, and we wrote to her again, 
and had no answer ; I thought I never could 
forgive her while I lived. ‘he good old curé 
had been removed to the parish of St. Etienne, 
where he preaches now, some time before my 
father died; but he came to me as soon as he 
received the news, and arranged my father’s 
funeral. Afterwards, as I had no relatives in 
the village, M. Gallart took me to Paris with 
him, and placed me with Madame Armonville, 
a milliner in the Rue Richelieu; where I 
learnt how to earn my living. J have never 
seen my sister since I have been here: but 
once, soon after I came to Paris, I passed 
by her house. IT saw the windows brilliantly 
lighted, and J heard music. They had a 
party there that night. I stood looking up 
at the windows, and crying bitterly. I would 
have given all that I possessed to see my sister 
once more, if only for a moment, to have 
reminded her of the days we spent together in 
3ut L was afraid of being driven 
from the door if I rang, and sol passed on, 
and never went that way again. That is my 
history, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is very sad,” I said. “I will not tell 
you now, by what strange order of events I 
also am friendless in the world. Some other 
time 1 will tell you all. Your story has made 
me sad, and I do not like to dwell upon the 
past. Let us rather look forward to the 
future, and, like brother and sister, resolve to 
help and cherish one another while we live.” 

I took her hand and pressed it in my own. 
I spoke hurriedly and earnestly, for I felt 
most deeply every word I uttered. A new 
source of life had sprung up in my heart. I 
forgot how little I was in a condition to help 
her—poor and wretched as I was. The 
sight of such a noble creature, despised and 
ill-treated by the world, preserving all her 
hope and cheerfulness, and seeking only to do 
good to others, had made mea new man. All 
life stood out before me with another aspect. 
I felt a stronger faith than ever J had known 
before, that all the evil in the world, the 
thought of which had long haunted and per- 
plexed me, will one day vanish like a mist, 
and show the beauty of God’s purpose hid 
within. Iwas so happy, and so filled with 


| hope, that I thought I felt the near approach 


and indeed from that time, 


of better days: 
my fortune ebbed and 


the current of 
turned. 

At the end of three weeks I was so far 
recovered as to leave the house and renew 
I found a great 
change had taken place since I had kept my 
room. In every trade there seemed to be new 
life; and, in a few days, I was engaged in a 
manufactory ia the Rue St. Denis. My em- 
ployer was pleased with my work, and paid 
me well. My first care was to repay my friend 
the money whieh I owed her. She arranged 
to visit the curé on the following Sunday, and 
show him her money, as she had originally 
intended. I offered to accompany her. 
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There are but ow days i in our lives whic ch] 
are not forgotten as soon as passed. 
days in the calendar of our existence are few 
and farapart. Yet, sometimes, we come toa 
day which never passes from our memory till 
we die. Everything we thought and did upon 
that day comes back to us afterwards, when 
the eye is filmed with thought, and all the 
present is forgotten for awhile. This Sunday 
will live for ever in my memory, one of the 
foremost of such happy days. 
and went out of Paris by 
VEtoile. 


the Barriére de 


The mist that lingered still when we set out, 
had whoily passed away, and left a heavy dew 


i 
it 


upon the leaves, and laid the dust upon the 
roads. We turned off from the highway after 
awhile, and took a footpath across the meadow 
till we came to a deep valley, and stood still 
to look around us foratime. Behind us we 
saw the towers and triumphal arches of 
Paris—the white houses of the outskirts 
sprinkle -d, far and wide, among the trees. 
below it was a quiet landscape. One side of 


the valley was ploughed up to the borde rs of 
In the hollow stood the old church | 


a wood. 
where we were going, ivy-covered, with 2 
square tower. Be hind flowed the Seine, and, 


farther still, the forest, called the Bois de 


Boulogne, piled up into the sky its masses of 


innumerable tints. We descended srsong entered 
the church. We were late, for we had | 
gered long to look upon that scene. My friend 
touched the incense-brush, which was pre- 
sented to her at the door, but I did rae 
There was chaunting as we entered ; 
began to preach. He was a fine tall old man. 
His hair was grey, but he was not bald. His 
face was benign and placid, though, at times, 
it wore a somewhat careworn expression, and 
his forehead was planted deep with wrinkles. 
I listened with delight to his discourse, which 
seemed to harmonise with the mood wrought 
in my mind by the calm autumnal day, and the 
sight of that still country ; for he preached not 
of dogmas, 


and love to all mankind. 


We waited for him in the churchyard, and | 


when the whole of the congr gation had left 
the church, and the footpaths were dotted 
with them in their neat attire, the cur’ issued 
from the door, and the sexton fastened the 
great bolts behind him. Aime ran to meet 
him, and he kissed her on the forehead, and 
turning towards me, said, “ So you have found 
a new friend.” 

* No, Monsieur,” said TJ, 
hat with a feeling of reverence, “ say, 
that J have found a new friend; for to her 
I owe my life and peace of mind, and as yet 
I have not found occasion to make her a Te- 
turn.” 

She looked confused: but the curé patted 
her on the head, and begged me to walk be- 
side him and tell him how this was He 
walked between us in his silken gown, 
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The féte | 


} man 
| head once 


i reason. 


We rose early, | 
better. 
Tt was a still, cold autumn morning. | 


in see king, 


j history V> 


But | 


un- | 


but | 
presently the curé mounted the pulpit and | 


lor Asniéres, or some other village in 





| trees 


| mist 
| Set ne a the winter never 
or of articles of faith, but of charity | 


| table under the 
; we 


taking off my | 
rather, | 


| cure 


lof orammar, 
| prehended the rules. 


tied | 


[Conducted by 


and with his head 
while I — to him all my 
» hung down her head, but the old 
it up, < nd kisse her on the fore- 
again. And he begat 


with a girdle at the waist, 

porared, d, 
ae: 
raised 
ved us to come 
home and dine with him with so much earnest. 
that we complied. I half-guessed his 
He me eyed me at first with the 
anxiety with which a father scrutinises the 
lover of his child. and he have me 
longer with him that | judee me 

We talked to » afternoon, 
Aimfe sat in silence, ieee to our 
The Gacoure: > of the old man was 
ull of deep and practical philosophy. It was 
he language of a man who had grown weary 
in the eternal ebb and 
the tendency of life, and had fallen 
back upon the pré sent, and a good and holy 
life, as the only certain thines which man can 
hold. Inthe evening he accompanied us back 
to the church, where we left him, and took 
our way We looked back again 
from the hill top, and saw the sun about to 
sink into the forest, and a level shaft of light 
shot acr all that golden sea of leaves. It 
when we returned. A few days 
afterwards she received a letter from the old 
man, as she was accustomed to do at certain 
intervals. He spoke favourably of me amongst 
other things, but cautioned her to avoid, 
y evil, but the appearance of evil, 
that so she might escape the scandal of the 
world. 

The church ye too far for her to visit 
regularly. But ¢ she had been to mass, 
we went sialon ened Sunday to St. Cloud 
the en- 
virons. ‘The fine weather lingered still. The 
under our window were nearly bare, 
and the vine against the house had begun to 
shed its stalks: but in the country the trees 
were still thick with leaves, for there had 
ered no wind. The mornings became more 
, but at mid-day the sun was warm. It 
would come—such 
n calm had fallen on the earth; till 
linge, while we talked still of country 
ram , | looked ont of my win dow and saw 
the ‘asus falliy r jn the street. Then 
“ame winter and how to pass 
We aaaaa sip no ’ eer our coffee on 
Boulevards, sitting at the little green 
trees. Sometimes, we played 
iwht her; and twice 
But this 


ness 
bee 
wished to 


but 


words. 


flow of 


homewards. 


Oss 


sam inal 
was dusk 


not only 


ter 


a gol 


one <i rl 


the 
them ? 
the 


which I had tar 
to the theatre ee ‘ther. 
not enough. One day |: 1 her if she 
would like to learn English, and she said 
*Yes,” and promised to take pains to learn. 
I bought a little grammar, and began. The 
had taught her well pool pri inciples 
‘that she quickly com- 
She applie ed herself 
with unwearying industry «even while she 
worked, she had her grammar open before 
her, conning the rules, and learning them by 
heart; and at night I read with her, and 


at chess, 
went 


1. 
was asket 


sO 
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explained the words and peculiarities. At 
the end of five months, she could read it 
pretty well, and began to try to sper!s. There 
was soinething so simple in her ioreign ac- 
cent and her literal translations of the idioms 
of her own language, that I could not help 
laughing. But she was not discouraged, but 
would laugh too, and ask me to explain her 
error, and promise to speak better by-and- 
by. 

“The summer came again, and I worked 
early and late: for we were very busy. It 
happened, at that time, that we had some work 
to execute near Orleans; and a little troop of 
workmen was to be sent there, to stay for a 
couple of months. The master selected me to 
superintend them. The choice was amark of 
confidence, and I could not refuse to go. I 
told mv friend of it in the evening. I was to 
leave Paris on the Monday following, and the 
day previously, we arranged to visit the old 
curé once again. 

Yet another day, which will linger in my 
memory till I die!—the brightest of those 
happy days! We went out earlier this time. 
It was the first of June—a fine clear morning. 
A gentle rain had fallen in the night, and 
every thing looked fresh and green. We 
walked along the borders of the wood, and 
heard the blackbird, hidden in the leaves, sing 
out, and stop: and then, there was a dead si- 
lence: till another answered, deeper in the 
woods. I had never seen her dressed so pret- 
She wore a dress of grey me- 
Her cap 
We did 
not speak often. I thought of separation on 
the morrow; and at every step I seemed to 
shrink from it more. Afterwards we went to 
St. Cloud, which was not far. And all this 
time I had never spoken to her of any thing 
but friendship, nor ever whispered to myself 
how much I loved her. My love had been too 
pure to know itself. We wandered in the 
park till it was time to go, and still we lingered. 
We sat down upon a seat, beneath great oaks : 
and then, when the hour grew nearer, when 
we were to depart, I felt more deeply still how 
all my soul was bound to her. I could not 
leave her till I told her all. 

Kight weeks passed slowly in the old city 
of Orleans: but every day I wrote to her, and 
she replied—the solace of our solitary nights. 
She told me, in her innocence of heart, how 
she had loved me ever since the day we went 


tily before. 
tino, and a gape of the same stuff. 
was of lace, and pale blue ribbon. 


to see the curé in the valley; and how she | 


had feared that £ should never love her as she 
loved me; for “you alone” she said, “ could 
unseal my lips, and but for you I never could 
have spoken out, and eased my heart.” At 
length, [ returned. 
morning. We invited no strange faces. We 
went about—on foot; because it awakened 
pleasing recollections. There were some signs 
in her attire which might have told it was her 
marriage day, but it was, withal, so plain, that 
we escaped all observation. The sister of M. 


Then came our marriage | 





Gallart served as bridesmaid, and the sexton 
signed the book. 

Afterwards, the old man walked with us, 
and talked to her of other days; until we came 
again to the gate that opened into the high- 
road. Then, he blessed us again, and looked 
after us until we were gone. And, hand in 
hand, alone, we took our way together; but 
all our Eden lay before us in the days to 
come. 

God bless the other garret! 


I found my 
_) , . . . 
Eden there, and it abides with me. 


EFFORTS OF A GENTLEMAN IN 
SEARCH OF DESPAIR. 

Mr. Bracxsroox lived in a world of his 
own. It was his pleasure to believe that men 
were phantoms ofa day. For life he had the 
utmost contempt. He pronounced it to be a 
breath, a sigh, a fleeting shadow. His per- 
petual theme was, that we are only here for a 
brief space of time. He likened the uncer- 
tainty of existence to all the most frightful 
ventures he could conjure up. He informed 
timid ladies that they were perpetually on the 
edge of a yawning abyss; and warned little 
boys that their laughter might be turned to 
tears and lamentation, at the shortest notice. 
Mr. Blackbrook was a welcome guest in a 
large serious circle. From his youth he had 
shown a poetic leaning, of the most serious 
order. His muse was always in deep mourn- 
ing—his poetic gum oozed only from his fa- 
vourite graveyard, 

He thought “ L’Allegro” Milton’s worst 
performance ; and declared that Gray’s “ El- 
egy in a Country Churchyard” was too light 
and frivolous. His life was not without its 
cares; but, then, he revelled in his misfortunes. 
He was always prepossessed with a man who 
wore a hatband. The owl was his favourite 
bird. A black cat was the only feline speci- 
men he would admit to his sombre apartment ; 
and his garden was stocked with yew-trees. 
He revelled in the charm of melancholy—he 
would not, if he could, be gay. His medita- 
tions raised him so great a height above his 
family, that little sympathy could exist be- 
tween them. Eternity so engaged him, that 
his brothers and sisters—mere phantoms—did 
not cost him much consideration. His youth- 
ful Lines to the Owl, in the course of which 
he called the bird in question * a solemn mes- 
senger,” ‘a dread image of the moral dark- 
ness which surrounds us,” “a welcome voice,” 
and “ a mysterious visitant,” indicated the 
peculiar turn of his mind. His determination 
to be miserable was nothing short of heroic. 
In his twenty-second year a relation left him 
a modest fortune. His friends flocked about 
him to congratulate him; but they found 
him in a state of seraphic sorrow, search- 
ing out a proper rhyme to the urn in which 
he had poetically deposited the ashes of his 
benefactor. On looking over the lines he had 
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distilled from his prostrate heart, his | trie iends 
to their astonishment, discovered that he had 
alluded to the bequest in question in the most 
contemptuous strain :-— 


Why leave to one thy velvet and thy dross, 
Whose wealth is boundless, and whose velvet 
moss ? 


’ 
5 


So ran his poetic commentary. His bound- 
less wealth consisted of intellectual treasures 
exclusively, and the sweet declaration that 
moss was his velvet, was meant to convey to 
the reader the simplicity and Arcadian nature 
of his habits. The relation who had the as- 
surance to leave him a fortune, was dragged 
remorselessly through fifty lines as a punish 
ment for his temerity. Yet, in a fit of ab- 
straction, Mr. Blackbrook hurried to Doctors’ 
Commons to prove the will ; hereby displaying 
his resignation to the horrible degree of com- 
fort which the money assured tohim. It was 
not for him, however, to forget that life was 
chequered with woe, that it was a vale of 
tears—a brief, trite, contemptible matter. The 
gaiety of his house and relations horrified 
him; they interfered, at every turn, with bis 
melancholy mood. He sighed for the fate of 
Byron or Chatterton ! Why was he doomed 
to have his three regular meals per diem ; to 
lie, at night, upon a feather-bed, and the re- 
cognised layers of mattresses ; to have a new 
coat when he wanted ore; to have money 
continually in his pocket, and to be accept ted 
when he made an offer of mz urriage 2? ‘The 
fates were obviously against him. One of his 
sisters fell in love. How hopefully he watched 
the course of her passion! How fondly he } 
lingered near, in the expectation --the happy 
expectation—of a lovers’ quarrel. But his 
sister had a sweet disposition—-a mouth made 
to distil the gentlest and most tender acrents. 
The courtship progressed with unusual har- 
mony on both sides. Only once did fortune 
appear to favour him. One evening, he ob- 
served that the lovers avoided each other, and 
parted coldly. Now was his opportunity ; 
and in the still midnight, when all the mem- 
bers of his household were in bed, he took his 
seat in his chamber, and, by the midnight oil, 
threw his soul into some plaintive lines “ On 
a Sister's Sorrow.” He mourned for her in 
heart-breaking syllables ; likened her lover to 
an adder in an angel’s path; dwelt on her 
quiet grey eyes, her stately proportions, and 
her classic face. He doomed her to years of 
quiet despair, and saw her fickle admirer the 
gayest of the gay. He concluded with the 
consoling intelligence, that he would go hand 
in hand with her along the darkened passage 
to the grave. His sister, however, did not 
avail herself of this proffered companionship, | 
but chose rather to be reconciled, and to marry 
her lover. 

Mr. Blackbrook found some consolation for 
this disappointment in the composition of an 
epithalamium of the most doleful character on 
the occasion of his sister’s marriage, in the 
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‘ourse of which he informed her that Jove’s 
thunderbolts might be hurled at her husband’s 
head at any period of the day; that we all 
inust die; that the bride may be a widow on 
the morrow of her nuptials ; and other equally 
cheerful truths. Yet at his sister’s w edding- 
breakfast, Mr. Blackbrook coquetted with the 
choice parts of a chicken, and drowned his 
sorrow in a delectable jeily. 

When for a short time he was betrayed into 
the expression of any cheerful sentiment, if 
he ever allowed that it was a fine day, he 
jnickly relapsed into congenial gloom, and 
discovered that there might ‘be a thunderstorm 
within the next half-hour. His only comfort 
was in the reflection that his maternal uncle’s 
family weree onsumptive. Here he anticipated 
a fine field for the exercise of his poetic gifts, 
and, accordingly, when his aunt was gathe sred 
to her forefathers, her dutiful nephew laid a 
sheet of blank paper upon his desk, and set- 
tled himself down to write “a Dirge.” He 
began by attributing all the virtues to her— 
devoting about six lines to each separate 
virtue. Her person next engaged his atten- 
tion, and he discovered, though none of her 
friends had ever remarked her surpassing 
loveliness, that her step was as the breath 
of the summer wind on flowers (certainly no 
gardener would have trusted her upon his box- 
borders) ; that she was fresh as Hebe (she 
always breakfasted in bed) ; that she had pearly 
teeth (her dentist has maliciously informed 
us that they were made of the very best ivory) ; 
and, finally, that her general deportment was 
most charming--so ¢ harming that Mr. Black- 
never dared trust himself in her se- 
ductive presence. Having proceeded thus 
far with his melancholy duty, the poet 
ate a hearty supper of the heaviest cold 
ponsee: and—we had almost written——went 
to bed——but we remember that Mr. Black- 
brook always “ retired to his solitary couch.” 
He rose betimes on the following morning, 
looking most poetically pale. His dreams 
had been of woe, and darkness, and death ; 
the pudding had had the desired e ffe act. Again 
he placed himself at his desk, and having 
read over the prefatory lines which we have 
describe, he threw his fra- 
grant curl from his marble forehead, and 
thonght of the funeral pall, the darkened hall 
—-of grief acute, and the unstrung lute. He 
nut his aunt’s sorrowing circle mn every pos- 
sible position of despair. He represented 
his surviving uncle as threatening to pass the 
serene portals of reason; he dise covered that a 
dark tide rolled at the unhappy man’s feet; 
that the sun itself would henceforth look dark 
to him; that he would never smile again; 
}and that, in all probability, the shroud would 
soon enwrap his manly form. He next pro- 
ceeds to describe minutely the pearly tears 
of his cousins, and the terrible darkness that 
had come over their bright young dreams. 
An affecting allusion to his ow n unfathomable 
grief on the occasion, was concluded by the 
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Charles Dickens.] EFFORTS OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF DESPAIR. 


hope that he might soon join his sainted 
aunt, though he had never taken the least 
trouble to pay her a visit while she lived in 
St. John’s Wood. This touching dirge was 
printed upon mourning paper, and distributed 
among Mr. Blackbrook’s friends. The death of 
an aunt was an affecting incident, but still it 
fell short of the brink of despair. Mr. Black- 
brook’s natural abiding-place was the edge 
of a precipice. His muse must be fed on 
heroic sorrows, hopeless agony, and other 
poetical condiments of the same serious 
nature. The course of modern life was 
too level for his impetuous spirit; but 
in the absence of that terrible condition 
to which he aspired, he caught at every 
incident that could nerve the pinion of his 
muse for grander flights. A dead fly, which 
he found crushed between the leaves of a 
book, furnished him with a theme for one of 
his tenderest compositions. He speculated 
upon the probable career of the fly,—opined 
that it had a little world of its own, a family, 
and a sense of the beautiful. ‘This effusion 
met with such fervent praise, that he followed 
it up by “ ‘Thoughts on Cheese Dust,” in which 
he dived into the mysteries of these animalcule, 
and calculated the myriads of lives that were 
sacrificed to give a momentary enjoyment to 
the “pampered palate of man.” His atten- 
tion was called, however, from these minor 
poetic considerations, to a matter approach- 
ing in its gravity to that heroic pitch of 


sorrow which he had sought so unsuccessfully 
hitherto. 
His cousin was drowned by the upset- 


ting of a pleasure-boat. At such a calamity 
it was reasonable to despair—to refuse com- 
fort—to leave his hair uncombed—to look 
constantly on the ground—to lose all appe- 
tite—to write flowing verse. Mr. Black- 
brook entered upon his vocation with a full 
sense of its heroism. At least one hundred 
lines would be expected from him on so tre- 
mendons an occasion. The catastrophe was 
so poetical!’ The sea-weed might have been 
represented entangled in the golden tresses of 
the poor girl, had the accident happened 
only a little nearer the Nore; and the print 
of her fair form might have been faintly 
traced upon “the ribbed sea-sand.” This 
was unfortunate. In reality the “ melancholy 
occurrence” took place in Richmond. Mr. 
Blackbrook began by calling upon the wil- 
lows of Richmond and its immediate vicinity 
to dip their tender branches in the stream 
in token of their grief. Mr. Blackbrook, 
felicitously remembering that Pope once 
lived not far from Richmond, next invoked 
that poet’s shade, and begged the loan of his 
melodious rhythm. But the shade in ques- 
tion not answering to the summons, all that 
remained for the sorrowing poet to do was to 
take down his dictionary of rhymes, and tune 
his own lyre to its most mournful cadences. 
He set to work. He called the Thames a 
treacherous stream; he christened the wherry 
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a bark; he declared that when the pleasure- 
party embarked at Richmond Bridge, Death, 
the lean fellow, was standing upon the beach 
with his weapon upraised. Asterisks de- 
scribed the death; and some of his friends 
declared this passage the best in the-poem. 
{fe then went on to inform his readers that 
all was over; but by this expression the 
reader must not infer that the dirge was 
brought to a conclusion. By no means. Mr. 
Blackbrook had made up his mind that his 
state of despair required at least one hundred 
lines to give it adequate expression. He 
had devoted twenty to the death of a fly— 
surely, then, a female cousin deserved one 
hundred. This logical reflection spurred 
himon. He pulled down the blinds, and in 
a gloom that suited well with his forlorn state 
of mind, he began a picture of his condition. 
With the aid of his dictionary, having asserted 
that the shroud enwrapped a cousin’s form, 
he reflected that he envied the place of the 
winding-sheet, and was jealous of the worms. 
He felt that he was warming into his subject. 
He tried to think of the condition in which 
the remains of his relative would speedily 
be; and having carefully referred to an emi- 
nent medical work as to the length of time 
which the human body requires to resolve 
itself into its original earth, (for he was pre- 
cise in his statements,) he proceeded to describe, 
with heart-rending faithfulness, the various 
stages of this inevitable decay. That was 
true poetry. He declared that the worm 
would crawl upon those lips that the lover 
had fondly pressed, and that the hand which 
once touched the harp so magically was now 
motionless for ever. Having brought this 
tragic description to a conclusion, he pro- 
ceeded to number the flowers that should 
spring from his cousin’s grave, and to pro- 
mise that 


from year to year, 
Roses shall flourish, moistened by a tear. 


This vow evidently eased his heart a little, 
and enabled him to conclude the poem ina 
more cheerful spirit. He wound up with the re- 
flection, that care was the lot of humanity, and 
that it was his duty to bear his proportion 
of the common load with a patient though 
bruised spirit. He felt that to complete his 
poetic destiny he ought to wander, none 
knew whither, and to turn up only at 
most unseasonable hours, and in most 
solemn places. But unhappily he was in- 
formed that it was necessary he should 
remain on the spot for the proper manage- 
ment of his affairs. Fate would have it so. 
Why was he not allowed to pursue his 
destiny? He was one day mentally bewailing 
the even tenor of his way, when a few kind 
friends suggested that he should publish his 
effusions. At first he firmly refused. What 
was fame to him—a hopeless, despairing man 
on the brink of the grave! His friends, how- 
ever, pressed him in the end into compliance ; 
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andi in due time Mr. Bl: eldwosk’s = Life- Drope 
from the Heart” were offered to the public 
for the price of ten shillings—little more than 
one shilling per drop. 

An eminent critic wrote the 
opinion of our friend and his poetry :— 

“We notice Mr. Blackbrook as the repre- 
sentative of a sehool—the Doleful School. He 
draws terrible pictures; but what are his 
materials? He does not write from the heart. 
inasmuch as, if he really felt that incessant 
agony, which is his everlasting theme. we 
should find in his performanees some original 
imagery—something with an individual stamp. 
We rather hold Mr. Blackbrook to be a ve ry 
deliberate, vain, and calculating being, who 
takes advantage of a domestic calamity 
display his knack of verse-making ; 
posedly turns a couplet upon the coffin of his 
mistress; whose sympathy and sensibility are 
only the ingenious masks of inordinate self- 
esteem. His view of the poetic is only worthy 
of an undertaker. He sees nature through a 
black-crape veil. He describes graves with 
the minuteness of a body-snatcher; and wt 
he would be impressive 
see the actor, not the poet. He admits you 
(for he cannot help it) behind the scenes. His 
rhymes are not the music of a poetic faculty ; 
but rather the jingle . a parrot. He is one 
of a popular school, however ; and while the 
public buy his wares, will continue to 
fashion them. Mat 
he simpers about the littleness human 
dealings and human sympathies. He who 
pretends to be melted with pity over the fate 
of a fly, would use his mother’s tombstone a 
a writing-d He deals in human sorrow, 
as his baker deals in loaves. Nervous dow- 
agers, who Jove tears and ‘ dreadful 
scriptions ;> who enjoy ‘a good cry;’ 
who have the peculiar faculty of seeing the 
dark side of everything, enjoy his dish of 
verses amazingly. ‘To sensitive young ladies 
there is a terrible fascination in his inven- 
tories “of the tomb and its appendages; and 
children are afraid to walk about in the dark, 
after listening to one of his effusions. The 
followers of 
formidable young ladies, who enter into de- 
scriptions of death—that to the 
material part of death—with a 
that must excite the envy even of the 
ingenious auctioneer. When bent 
fresh composition, these terrible | 
poetesses, having kilied a child, proceed to 
trace its journey to the tomb—its return to 
earth. How they gloat over the dire changes! 
—how svstem: tically the painful portrs iit is 
proceeded with! In this they rival Chinese 
artists, And people ol ill-regnlated sym- 
pathy, who, containing within them all the 
elements of spiritual culture, are yet affected 
only by sensual appeals, regard these doleful 
effusions as the outpourings of true hnman 
suffering. 

“ Mr. Blackbrook and his disciples are hap- 
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ines snniiliae. verse-m: ieee without a sense 
of the beautiful. They are patronised by those 
to whom they write down; and the effect of 
their lucubrations is to enchain the i imavina- 
tion, to debase the moral capacity, to weaken 
that spiritual faith which disdains the horrors 
of the churchyard. Mr. Blackbrook’s adven- 
tures in search of despair were undertaken, to 
our mind, in a cold-blooded spirit. A resolute 


| determination to discover the gloomiest phase 


lon: ging for the 
and a confused 
idea that Chatterton was a poet because he 
miserably, while Byron owed his 
inspiration to his domestic unhappiness—make 

|} up that pi ture of a verse-writer which we 
have endeavoured to delineate. When extra- 
ordinary vanity allied to very ordinary 
ability, the combination is an unwholesome, 
ascetic, weak and deformed mind:—such a 
mind has Mr. Blackbrook, He endeavours to 
drag us into a vault, when we would regard 
Ask him to 
solve the great mystery, and he points to the 
fading corpse. His tears suggest the use of 
onions; and his threats of self-destruction, 
remind us of the ronee and Indian ink of an 
| indifferent melo-dramatic actor. We have no 
respect for his misfortunes, since we find that 
he esteems them only as op portunities for 
display: we know thi it despair is welcome to 
him. He turns his back to the sun, and re- 

joices to see the leneth of shade he can throw 
upon the earth. Nature to him is only a vast 
charnel-house—so constructed that he may 
sing a life-long requiem. He would have us 
ourney through life with our eyes fixed upon 
the ground, scenting the gases of decay. But 
wiser 


of every earthly matter, a 


is 


men—poets of the soul—bid us look - 
to heaven, nor disdain, as we raise our heads, 


mark the beauty of the lily—to gath r, 
and with hearty thanks, the fr agrance of the 


to 
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A WINTER SERMON. 


Txovu dwellest in a warm and cheerful home, 
Thy roof in vain the winter tempest lashes ; 
While houseless wretches round thy mansion roam, 

On whose unshelter’d heads the torrent plashes. 


; | Thy board is loaded with the richest meats, 
minuteness | 


O’er which thine eyes in sated languor wan¢ ; 
Many might live on what thy mastiff eats, — [ 
Or feast on fragments which thy servants squan- 


Thy limbs are muffled from the piercing blast, 
When from thy fireside corner thou dost sally ; 
Many have scarce a rag about them cast, 
With which the frosty breezes toy and dally. 


Thou hast soft smiles to greet thy kiss of love, 
When thy light step resounds within the portal ; 

Seme have no friends save Him who dwells above, 
No sweet communion with a fellow-mortal. 


Thou sleepest soundly on thy costly bed, 
Lull’d by the power of luxuries unnumber’d; 
Some pillow on a stone an aching head, 





Never again to wake when they have slumber’d, 
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Then think of those, who, bent d of kindred aley, by some inenliniidie process, and the shape- 
Depend upon the doles thy bounty scatters ; less mass of trodden candle is stuck upricht, 
And God will hear them for thy welfare pray— | somehow. and the wick lighted. ‘The chart i 


tis 
1 , " | } 7 aS t 3 1 
They are His children, though in rags and tatters, | cnatched from the loc ker such a chart !—all 


dirty, greasy, tar-bethumbed, torn, tattered, 
LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHT-BOATS., | and hiovhins pre over this the captain lies 
flat, with his nose almost touching it, and 

Wuen the winter fire blazes redly on the | seeming to assist his search quite as actively 
curtains, and the happy faces assembled in| as the brown damp finger with which he ¢ es 
the room; when the table is spread, and the | poking and pointing over the paper. He 
sofa “wheeled round,” and the whistling | finds soon enough the dreaded Goodwin 
wind is heard without, rising to a gale,—then | Sands —and_ he finds the North Foreland 
may we well, as we ofte n do, bethink ourselves | Liehthouse—on the chart; and, cache to 


of the many anxions eyes out at sea, which | his “ reckoning,’ he ought now to see the 
are stré ained to catch a glimpse of the well- |“ light,” but where is it? He rushes up on 
known “light” that be friends the sailor on|deck. It is not yet visible. Can he see the 
his pathless journey. |eleam of the Light-boats off the Goodwins ? 
Our coast is so well furnished with licht-| No—no signs of them. He stares into the 
houses, that thisis the first of our arrangements | compass-box, and alters the vessel’s course, 
which strikes foreigners with admiration as|in alarm—and down again he comes, almost 
they approach our shores ; but so dangerous | headlong, to work his reckoning over again ; 
is the whole navigation, so beset with rocks, | and again to throw himself with his elbows 
quicksands, sunken ledges, howling forelands, | on the ragged chart, holding a bit of candle in 
* and hollow crescents full of weathered blasts.” | his fingers which he has snatched out of the 
that the sudden withdrawal of a single “light,” | candle-stick, and dropping the grease all over 
from an important position, would, in all pro- | St. George’s Channel—till the voice of the 
bability, be the cause of bouieate of ship-| mate, on deck, gladdens his ears with the 
wrecks in a single night. tidings that the “light” is ane 
When there is a brisk wind, and the night |“ bearings” as they had caleulated—and all 
thick and hazy, with what straining eyes do| right. The passenger runs up on deck, and, 
men at sea continue to gaze in the direction | shivering, in his half-attached fluttering ha- 
where the hoped-for light is expected—and, biliments, descries, with joy, the large steady 
how often, in the wrong direction! In small | “light” of the North Foreland, which forces 
merchant crafts—a schooner, for instance— | its beams through the mist, and tells them all 
when the number of hands amount but to| they want to know of their position. 
the master, the mate, one man, and a cabin- Next morning, the passenger, to hi 
boy, and his other “appointments,” in the | content, was landed; and after he 
way of charts, and compasses, and anchors, is | freshed himself during some days (and of “all 
in the same poor condition ; how exciting a] passengers that need a Jittle solace, on landing, 
time is that, when the “light” which, accord-| the passenger of : merchant schooner needs it 
ing to his calculation, ought to be visible, is | as much as any.) he felt a strong desire 
nowhere apparent — his vessel running fast | amine closely the arrangeme nts of the “ 
through the water—the wind getting up, per-| which had been such a source of an 
haps to a gale, and his top-gallant sail has to|and subsequent congratulation, out at 
be suddenly taken in, and his top-sail reefed! | He accordingly drove over to the North Fore- 
But, where is the light ?—the master and the | land Lighthouse — and was refused admit- 
mate cannot see it below; can the man or|tance. He drew out his purse; but was re- 
the boy aloft see any signs of it ?—No, neither. | quested to put it into his pocket again, and go 
Can the wet and shive ring passenger, who | home. 
had * turned in,” but has come on deck,in| Thus disappointed and admonished, the 
his drawers, to get in everybody’s way—can | visitor retraced his steps, and after mature 
he see any thing of the light which ought to be | consideration, addressed a polite note to the 
somewhere out there? No; he sees nothing proper authority at Ramsgate. From this 
but haze and mist; and, in fact, his eyes are wentle man he received an order of admission, 
full of salt spray. Down rushes the master | and the same evening he betook himself again 
through the little hatchway, and after him|to the North Foreland. 
hurries the passenger, with a vague no-notion The walk being gradually up-hill, all the 
of helping him, he knows not how, to do he | way, and including a : bend in the road, there 
knows not what. The candle has got upset,| was no sign of the “light,” till on a sudden 
and all is darkness below. The Incifer-box, | turn it was discovered in all its beaming alti- 
of course, is not in its place—it has been|tude. Observing it now more narrowly as he 
upset—the matches are lying about on the | approached, the visitor perceived that the 
wet floor of the cabin, and are bent and|glass-honse, on the top of the tower, (some- 
broken in the vain attempt to ignite them. | times called the “ lanthorn,” and, in its shape, 
Now, the cabin-boy comes down, and, after} closely resembling on observatory,) had “vo 
his head has been well “ clouted,” in the dark, | front-faces, so to speak; the lamps being 
he, at length, bellowingly produces a light, arranged upon an obtuse angle—one set of 
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them fi facing up-channel, and one down-channe | 
—vet the power of the whole would also be 
visible for a considerable extent. horizontally, 
out at sea. On passing near the tower, the 
individual lamps and reflectors are visible in 
each face, or set; but at sea this individuality 
is all merged in a general effec 

Knocking at the door of the entrance, 
the base of the tower, and producing 
>order,’ our visitor onee admitted 
little stone ante-room, where the paper 
lerwent a careful scrutiny. 


at 
his 
was at 
a 
nne 
ticit 
wards, and upwards, admiring as he went 
the various utensils and apparatus that were 
hung upon walls or deposited on shelves—oil 
cans, oil measures, spare reflectors, cotton for 
wicks, glass lamp-chimneys, leathers, cloths, 
spare window-panes, storm-plates, 
skins, bottles of spirits of wine, and 
odd-shaped things in shining copper, brass, 
glass, zinc, iron or tin. Likewise a_ thick 
woollen night-cap, standing upright in a dark 
corner, and having a thoughtful appearance. 
The visitor now found the stone stair-case, 
he was ascending, had become much narrower, 


and he was cautioned not to speak loud or be | 


otherwise noisy, lest he should wake the head 
light-keeper, who had gone to bed early, as it 
was bietarn { for the next watch. The visitor, 
therefore, with a softened boot, and a face of 
increased seriousness, renewed his _ toiling 
ascent between the narrow, spiral, white, 
vault-like stone walls, leading up to the 
“ licht-room,” at the summit of the tower. 

* Hush!” murmured the light-keeper every 
now and then, by way of preventing the visi- 
tor from spe aking. All was silent, with the 
exception of the ‘hollow sound of the ascend- 
ing footsteps. ; 

At length, after a wearisome spiral journey, 
the broad landing-place below the light-room 
was attained. Several more steps led up to 
a dusky closed door, that had an ominous ap- 
pearance— 
mysterious treasures, at the top of a tower in 
some eastern tale. The visitor thought he 
could distinguish a bright gleam, edging the 
bottom ofthe door. Being ‘told to asce snd, he 
prepared his mind, and did so;—then laying 
his hand with becoming awe upon the door, 
he slowly ed it open. 

He found himself ina small chamber full 
of light, in shape very much like a hand- 
frame for “cucumbers, only taller. Upon a 
platform of bright copper, about four feet 
high, stood the back part of an apparatus, on 
which were arranged a series of lamps, each 
having a glass chimney over it, and a reflector 
behind it, circular, concave, larger than the 
the top of the largest warming-pan, made of 
copper at the back, with a pure silver face, 
and polished in this face, to the highest 
degree of brilliancy, so that it could not be 
looked at directly in front. The lamps and 
reflectors were ranged in a double row, and 
behind each were pipes, and other apparatus, 


as of the entrance to a chamber of 





Its authen- | 
y being ascertained, he was conducted on- 





or a constant, graduated, supply of oil; for ules 
currents, smoke tubes,&c. The copper platform 
was of semicircular shape, and broad enough 
to admit of one person at a time walking in 
front of the ] amps, between them and the glass 
window. The visitor was now informed that 
le might do this. After a little hesitation, 
with a reverential foot he accordingly as- 
cended a few steps at one side, and made a slow 
and cautious passage in front of the lamps 
with their great, glaring, silver, planet-eyes of 
reflectors, that made him contract his body to 
most atte masied dimensions, and ze 
upon its dense bit of darkness with a strange 
recollection of the story of the fly that got 
into the philosopher’s mic roscope. He felt 
like that fly, and was heartily glad to arrive 


its g 


lat the other end of the platform, and humbly 
chamois- | 
many | 


descend the steps. He had scarcely done so, 
when buff came something against one of the 
windows, and fell outside! The window 
being of thick plate-glass, no injury was done, 
but the new-comer, whatever it was, had 
evidently got the worst of it. 

A little ‘balcony runs outside the window, 
into which the visitor now went, and there he 
found—lying flat on its back—wings expanded 
—beak ope n—and dead—a huge muff-faced 
owl! “Ah,” said the light keeper, “ our gun 
can reach further out to sea, and over land, 
than any you can handle. We often have this 
balcony strewed with sea gulls and other 
birds that have struck themselves dead. In 
the game season, lots of partridges, and phea- 

sants too, fly at the light—they can’t resist it 

—and most of them are killed, or taken. 
Sometimes we find nearly a bushel of larks 
lying all about.” . 

The visitor fell into a train of reflections on 
these fatal instances of irresistible attraction, 
which lasted him all the way down stairs, and 
after he had left the lighthouse ; in which 
meditation there passed in rapid succession 
before his imagination, numerous flights of 
poems about the moth and the candle; and 
Cupid and Psyche (’specially Psyche) ; and 
sea-birds rushing across the homeless brine 
to El] Dorado, and finding Death; and Antony 
and Cleopatra; and Tearus; and Macbeth; 
and Napoleon; and wild-ducks; and_par- 
tridges—many of them roasted—and owls, 
whom nobody can eat; and sailors’ night- 
telescopes ; and Herrick’s songs about birds, 
and his own bird-like songs; and Shelley’s 
exquisite Ode to a Skylark. By this time the 

visitor found himself on the verge of the cliff, 
and his steps were luckily stopped at the same 
time with histrain of reflections. 

But although to a sailor anxiously “ shoot- 
ing” the dark horizon with his night-glass, 
the interest in all lighthouses is nearly the 
same, and varies only with the circumstances 
of the moment, to a passenger the interest of 
any fixed “light” is seldom to be compared 
to that which he experiences in watching the 
appearance and disappearance of a revolving 
“light.” Suppose a dark night, with few 
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stars out, and those none of the freshest-look- 
ing; you stare through the thick air and 
mist towards the horizon, which is all gloom. 
Presently there emerges from this vaporous 
gloom, at a great distance, a faint red orb, 
which gradually attains its full disk, and then 
declines, and disappears. It has been visible 
half a minute. All is darkness again for 
about two minutes—and then it appears again, 
and disappears, with the same planetary 
effect, as before. Sometimes a revolving 

* light” alternates a red “light” and a white 
one; sometimss two red and one white,— 
and so on. 

The machinery for the revolving “lights,” 
as may readily be supposed, is far more com- 
plice ated than that which exhibits the fixed 
“lioht;” but all these differences fade to 
nothing, in comparison with the scientific 
comple xities of the different optical systems 
employed in obtaining the largest amount and 
the purest degree of light. A very concise 
account of these, simplified as much as possi- 
ble, is all we can venture to offer 

A lamp constructed of simple burner, 
would send forth scattered rays, illumining 
parts not needed, and wasting many rays up- 
ward, into the sky, and also below the plane 
of vision of those out at sea. T'o correct this, 
reflectors are employed, by means of which, 
according to laws which cannot here be dis- 
cussed, the rays are concentrated and thrown 


in the gree atest stre ngth towards given points 


on the ‘horizon. The amount of luminous ef- 
fect, produced by reflectors in fixed “ lights,’ 
has been ascertained to be about three hun- 
dred and fifty times greater than can be ob- 
tained from the unassisted flame; and for 
those larger ones, which are used in revolving 
“lights,” about four hundred and fifty times 
greater. These calculations, however, will 
vary with the distances at which the observa- 
tions are taken. 

The manufacture of these reflectors is a 
very nice and curious process. It is described 
at considerable length, and with great clear- 
ness, by the engineer to the Board of Northern 
Lighthouses (Mr. Alan Stevenson), to whose 
excellent Rudimentary ‘l'reatise we are much 
indebted. : 

In Lighthouses of the first class, the re- 
flectors are made of sheet copper, thickly 
plated inside with silver. They are moulded 
toa paraboloidal form by a de ticate and la- 
borious process of beating with mallets and 
hammers of various forms and materials. 
They are frequently tested during the opera- 
tion, by a guage applied to the back, and 
another to the concave face. After the face 
has received its last polish, it is tested by 
placing a burner in the focus, and measuring 


the strength of the light at various points of 


the reflected conical beam. The flame gene- 
rally used is derived from an Argand foun- 
tain-lamp. 

The system of lights just described is call- 
ed the “catoptric. It includes nine distinc- 
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tions ; viz., the fixed; the revolving white ; 
the revolving white and red; the revolving 
red with two whites; the revolving white with 
two reds ; the flashing ; the intermittent; the 
double fixed light ; and double revolving white 
light. 

The first exhibits a fixed and uniform ap- 
pearance. ‘The revolving light is produced 
by the revolution of a frame with three or 
four sides, having reflectors ranged on each 
side. The succession of red and white lights 
is obviously caused by the revolution of a 
frame presenting different lights on each side, 
according to arrangement—and carefully 
marked on the sailor’s charts. The flashing 
light is produced in the same manner as the 
revolving ; but having a different disposition 
of the mirrors, and a greater quickness of the 
revolution, which produces the effect of a flash 
in the darkness once in about five seconds of 
time. It is very useful, from its striking dif- 
ference to other lights. The intermittent 
light bursts suddenly into view, continues 
steady for a short time, and then suddenly 
disappears. The different colours are pro- 
duced by interposing coloured media, which 
gener illy absorbing nearly five-sevenths of 
the whole light, they cannot be seen from so 
great a distance as the white. The French 
tried red glass, which absorbs only four-sev- 
enths of the light; but a greater improve- 
ment has been made in the Scotch Light- 
houses, by using chimneys of red glass in- 
stead of placing coloured media in front of the 
reflectors, 

Coloured lights are only used for the neces- 
sity of variety. Next to the white in power is 
the red. ‘The green and the blue are seldom 
used, except as pier and harbour lights, where 
distance is not required, because these colours 
absorb nearly all the rays. 

But the different effects previously enume- 
rated, are not accomplished by one system of 
optics. Great and various have been the stu- 
dies of lighthouse opticians, and innumerable 
the experiments that have been made to produce 
all the varieties now in use. We have spo- 
ken of the catoptric, or reflecting system; 
but to Condorcet belongs the merit of ‘having 
suggested the dioptric, or refracting, system, 
which was afterwards reduced to practice by 
Fresnel. By the adoption of lenses, he not 
only ace omplishe od the effect of file ashing lights, 
but finally devised a new distinction of light, 
viz., a fixed light, varied by flashes. ‘The 
great lamp, which has four concentric burn- 
ers, is also of very peculiar construction, 
and was made to burn in the great Light- 
house, called the Tour de Corduan, during 
seven hours, without snoffing or having 
the wicks raised Subsequently, the same 
kind of lamp has been known to burn, un- 
touched, in some of the Scotch Lighthouses, 
for the extraordinary period of seventeen 
hours. 

Into the intense complexities of catoptric, 
dioptric, dia-catoptric, and cata-dioptric com- 
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ty of such an accident as the ex- | keeper’s apartments are formed; the wall 

“this one great lamp is considered, | serving also as an outwork of defence by 

together with its far greater economy in oil | receiving the first shock of the waves. The 

(be above a hundred and forty pounds a-year | tower itself contains a chapel and various 

less than the other system of lighting), with apartments, and the ascent is by a spacious 
some further advantages, the preference is | staircase. 
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These light-boats are of the greatest service ; 
in fact they are obviously indispensable to safe 
navigation. | 
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expense of maintaining a light-boat, including | sixty feet above the rock. Winstanley was, 


the wages and victualline of the crew, eleven 


in number, is, on an average, one thousand 


therefore, 


under the necessity of enlarging 
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and carrying it to a greater height. 


pounds ; and the first cost of such a vessel, | He raised it to: one hundred and twenty feet, 
fitted completely with lighting apparatus, | which was too high for its strength to bear. 
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A rinity House, it was not till July, 7 706, that | 
the construction of a new lighthouse was 
commenced. It was under the direction of | 
Mr. John Rudyerd, of London. The tower| 
was entirely of timber, and ninety-two feet 
hich. T he edifice was finished, and the new 
light first shown on the 28th of July, 1708. 
It continued to be regularly exhibited during 
forty-seven years, when it accidentally took | 
fire, and being formed of such combustible | 
materials, the whole fabric was destroyed 
A.D. 1755. 

As it was quite evident that a “ light” was | 
absolutely necessary at this spot, and—strange 
to relate—as the “ authorities” had now re: uly 
learned some wisdom by experience, pre para- | 
tions were immediately made for the erection 
of another lighthouse. On the 5th of April, 
1756, Smeaton first landed on the rock, and | 
prepared for the erection of a lighthouse of 
He arranged for the foundation by 
cutting the surface of the rock into reoular 
horizontal benches, and into these the founda- 
tion stones were to be carefully dovetailed or 
notched. ‘The first stone was laid in 1757. 
The tower measures sixty-eight feet in height. 
and twenty-six feet in diameter at the level 
of the first entire course ; and the diameter, 
under the cornice, is fifteen feet. The whole 
isa work of extreme ingenuity to obtain the 
ereatest amount of resistance, and unites the 
two great principles, viz. of strength and 
wei ight—or cohesion and inertia. The first 
twelve feet of the tower form a solid mass of 
masonry, and the stones of which it is com- 
posed are united by means of stone juggles, 
dovetailed joints, and oaken treenails. All 
the floors of the edifice are arched. The 

“light” was first exhibited on the 16th of 
October, 1759 ; but such was the condition of 
lighthouse apparatus here, at this time, 
(though Argand’s invention was known in 
1784, and parabolcidal mirrors were used in 
the “lights” at Bidstone and Hoylake 
earlier) that a feeble illumination from tallow 
candles was the only benefit derived from this 
noble structure. “In 1807,” continues Mr. 
Alan Stevenson, “the property of this light- 
house again came into the hands of the Trinity 


stone. 


House, at the expiration of a long lease,” 
during which, we may infer, that it had been | 


let to some very unworthy parties, who, 
regardless of shipwrecks and loss of life, 
starved the light and pocketed the fees. 
After this, argand burners, and paraboloidal 
refiectors of silvered copper, were substituted | 
by the Elder Brethren for the jobbery of the 
felonious mutton dips. 

Inch Cape, or Bell Rock, is a dangerous 
reef on the coast of Scotland, where in former 
days so many vessels were wrecked, that the 
Abbot of Aberbrothwick caused a float to be 
fixed upon the rock, with a large bell attached 
to it, so arranged that the swinging motion of 
the waves should cause it continually to toll, 
and more especially in very rough weather. 
Southey’s ballad of * Sir Ralph the Rover ” 
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| oce urred here in more recent times: 
| others, that of the “ York,” 


} Soon We 


the 
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founded on this story. Many shipernecien 


sevent syle ir, which 
was lost with all her crew. A beacon of spars 
was then erected by Captain Brodie ; but it 
ished away. A second beacon was set 
up, and speedily disappeare dd. Aftera consi ler- 
able time the C ommissioners of Northern } iglit- 


among 


was 


| houses brought a bill into Parliament (in 1802) 


for power to erect a lighthouse on this rock, 
The bill passed into law in 1806 (no hurry 
gentlemen—pray never think of _ hurrying 
yourselves,) and in August, 1807, Mr. Robert 
tevenson landed with his workmen, and com- 
menced the work by preparing the rock for 
the erection of a te mporary pyramid, on which 
a barrack-house was to be placed for the re- 
ception of the workmen. As the rock was 
only dry for a few hours at spring-tides, the 
men had to retreat to a vessel moored off it, 
Ww hile the se operations were bei Ing carried on, 
After many accidents, and one narrow 
cape of the loss of the engineer and thirty- 
one workmen, by the rising of the tide upon 
rock, when the attending vessel had 
broken adrift, the lighthouse was completed, 
in 1810. “ ‘the Bell Rock Tower is one 
hundred feet in height, forty-two feet in di- 
ameter at the base, and fifteen at the top. 
The door is thirty feet from the base, and the 
ascent is by a massive bronze ladder. The 
‘light’ is a revolving red and white light ; 
and is produced by the revolution of a frame 
containing sixteen argand lamps, placed in 
the foci of parabolcidal mirrors, aniiaed on 
a quadrangular frame, whose alternate faces 
have shades of red glass placed before the 
reflectors, so that a red and white light is 
shown successively. The machinery which 
causes the revolution of the frame containing 
the lamps, is also applied to tolling two large 
bells, in order to give warning to the mariner 
of his approach to the rock in foggy weather.” 
To see this huge tower, with his two different 
coloured eyes, as they emerge through the 
fog, while ‘his heavy bells ke ep up their toll- 
ing monotony, has all the grim effe A in which 


eCs- 


old romances so much delight. 


The Carlington lighthouse, on the coast of 
Ireland, is a very fine structure. It is one 
hundred and eleven feet in height. Very 
arduous efforts were required for its erection, 
as the foundation had to be laid in the rock, 
twelve feet below the level of high-water. It 
was designed by Mr. George Halpin, In- 
spector of the Irish Lights. 

One more Lighthouse must close our de- 
scriptions. Its erection was attended witl 
many vicissitudes. 

For the following account, we are indebted 
to Mr. Alan Stevenson’s Rudimentary ‘T'rea- 
previously quoted, the author having, 
in this instance, been the architect and 
engineer. 

The Teese Rocks, which lie about 
twelve miles W. S. W. of the seaward point 
of the Isle of Tyree, i in Argyllshire, were long 
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known as a terror to sailora, owing to the 
numerous shipwrecks, fatal alike to the vessels 
and their crews, which had occurred in their 
neighbourhood. A list, confessedly incom- 
plete, enumerates thirty vessels lost in the 
forty years preceding 1844. Many others had 
doubtless occurred, of which no report had 
been, or could have been, rendered. The 
Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses 
had, for many years, entertained the project 
of erecting a lighthouse on the oh gone. 
and, w ith this object, had visited it, more 
especially, in the year 1814, in company with 
Sir Walter Scott, who, in his Diary, gives a 
graphic description of its inhospitable aspect. 
It was not until the year 1834, when a minute 
survey of the reef was ordered by the Board 
—(had they fallen asleep during the inter- 
mediate years ?)—that the idea of undertaking 
this formidable, but necessary work was en- 
tertained. 

The reef is composed of numerous rocks, 
worn smooth as glass in some places, by the 
incessant play of the water; in others, pre- 
senting rugged humps and gullies. The cut- 
ting of the foundation for the tower in this 
irregular flinty mass, occupied nearly two 
summers ; while the blasting of the rock, in so 
narrow a ‘space, without any shelter from the 
risk of flying splinters, was attended with 
much hazard. A steam-tug was built to 
transport the workmen and their building ma- 
terials, and also for them to sleep in, as a 
flo: ating-barrack. She ran many perilous 
risks in her precarious moorings. At length, 
in 1838, a wooden barrack was s erected on the 
rock, 

In the November following, a great gale 
arose, which tore up and swept away the 
barrack, leaving nothing to denote its site but 
a few broken and twisted iron stanchions, 
“and attached to one of them a portion of a 
great beam, which had been so shaken and 
rent, by dashing against the rocks, as literally 
to resemble a bundle of laths.” Thus, in one 
night, the traces of a whole season’s toil were 
obliterated, and, with them, the hopes of the 
men for a dwelling on the rock, instead of on 
board the tug, where many of the workmen 
suffered constant miseries of sea-sickness. 

A second barrack was eventually erected in 
a less exposed place, and of additional strength, 
and this was found sufficiently stable to brave 
the storm. But, what an abode !—and, above 
all, for men comparatively unused to the sea. 
Let the engineer describe it in his own 
words :— 


“Perched forty feet above the wave-beaten 


rock, in this singular abode, the writer of this 
litle volume, with a goodly company of thirty 
men, has spent many a weary day and night, at 
those times when the sea prevented any one going 
down to the rock, anxiously looking for supplies 
from the shore, and earnestly longing for a change 
of weather favourable to the recommencement of 
the works. For miles around, nothing could be 
seen but white foaming breakers, 
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none bat howling winds sed: lashing waves. - 
such seasons muc sh of our time was spent in bed; 
for there alone we had effectual shelter from the 
winds and the spray, which searched every cranny 
in the walls of the barrack. Our slumbers, too, 
were, at times, fearfully interrupted by the sudden 
pouring of the sea over the roof, the rocking of 
the house on its pillars, and the spurting of water 
through the seams of the doors and windows; 
symptoms which, to one suddenly aroused from 
sound sleep, recalled the appalling fate of the 
former barrack, which had been engulphed in the 
foam not twenty yards from our dwelling, and for 
a moment seemed to summon us toa similar fate. 
On two occasions, in particular, those sensations 
were so vivid as to cause almost every one to 
spring out of bed ; and some of the men fled from 
the barrack by a temporary gangway, to the more 
stable, but less comfortable, shelter afforded by 
the bare wall of the lighthouse tower, then un- 
finished, where they spent the remainder of the 
night in the darkness and the cold.” 


The Skerryvore Lighthouse was at length 
successfully completed. The height of the 
tower is one hundred and thirty-eight feet, 
six inches. It contains a mass of stone work 
of more than double the quantity of the Bell 
Rock, and nearly five times that of the Eddy- 
stone. The entire cost, including steam-tug 
and the building a small harbour at Hynish 
for the reception of the little vessel that now 
attends the lighthouse, was eighty-six thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-seven pounds. 
The light is revolving, and reaches its bright- 
est state once every minute. It is produced 
by the revolution of eight grand annular 
lenses around a central lamp with four wicks, 
and belongs to the first order of Fresnel’s 
system of dioptric lights. It can be seen from 
a vessel’s deck at the great distance of eighteen 
miles, 

The number of Lights—fixed, floating, and 
harbour lights—in England, is one hundred 
and seventy-five. In Scotland, sixty-seven. 
In Ireland, sixty. Making a total number of 
three hundred and two “ Lights” in the United 
Kingdom. Of these, one hundred and twe nty- 
one are public coast “lights ;” twenty-nine 
floating “lights ;” and one hundred and fifty- 
two local and harbour lights. 

In thus reviewing a system of coast-lights 

admirably organized and so efficiently 
worked, it is with very great regret that we 
touch upon some of its financial arrangements, 
which appear to be open to severe strictures. 
France, America, Russia, and Prussia, support 
the “lights” upon their respective coasts out 
of the funds of the state; but in England, 
while the benefit of the “ lights” is shared by 
the whole British Navy and the community 
at large, the entire burden of the taxation falls 
exclusively upon the merchant and the ship- 
owner. ‘The tax, moreover, is levied in an 
arbitrary sort of way, often unjustly, and 
always unequally. The officer calculates the 
number of * lights” a vessel has passed in her 
passage, and charges accordingly, but by no 
clearly defined rule. Some vessels always 
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pass and repass the lighthouses by day, yet 
are charged the same. A small vessel, for 
instance, belonging to the Edinburgh and 
Dundee Steam Company never passes by 
night at all, and it was found that, in 1843, 
the amount paid by that vessel for “lights” 
which she never saw, or had occasion to 
see, amounted to several hundred pounds 
in forty-nine weeks. The rule for levying 
the tax is also unfair; the dues are not 
charged on the tonnage actually carried, but 
on the whole tonnage the vessel could carry 
if she were full. This falls particularly hard 
upon small coasters, which, if they have a full 
cargo to London, can afford it; but as they 
can seldom obtain a full one in returning, 
and half a cargo would not enable them to 
defray the “light dues,” they are generally 
obliged to refuse anything short of a full 
cargo, and return in ballast. Again, to show 
the inequality of the taxation, let us observe 
that a ship trading to the Kast Indies or to 
China, carrying a large freight, occupies about 
a year on the voyage “out, and pays only a few 
of the “ lights ” twice during that time; while 
a coaster, which is constantly passing the 
lighthouse on her voyage, by day as much as 
by night. and carries but a comparatively 
small freight, pays, each time she passes a 
“light,” a sum which in the aggregate fre- 
quently amounts to as much as five or six per 
cent. on the gross freight, and sixty per cent. 
upon the net profits of the ships. “In the 
years 1843 and 1844, the Trinity House 
received,” says Mr. William John Hall, “from 
the coasting trade, one hundred and twenty- 
six thousand, six hundred and seventy-three 
pounds; while the over-sea British trade 
of millionaires and others paid only ninety- 
seven thousand, four hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, and foreign ships only thirty-three 
thousand, six hundred and forty-eight pounds.” 
It hence appears that the tax presses un- 
equally, and most onerously on the great 
mass of commercial industry in the home 
trade. 

“Tn 1841,” continues Mr. William John 


Hall, “the ‘Trinity Board received for 
their ‘lights,’ the sum of one hundred and 


forty-four thousand, nine hundred and fifty- 
four pounds ; and the commission on collec- 
tion was five thousand six hundred and sixty 
pounds ; leaving a net revenue of one hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand, two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds. ‘To this surplus must be 
added three thousand and eighty-five pounds 
for buoyage and beaconage ‘charges. After 
deducting the expenses ‘of maintenance of 
‘lights,’ salaries, charges, &c , &c., there still 
remained a surplus of thirty-eight thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four pounds, to which 
must be added rents of estates, dividends on 
stock, and other things, bringing the amount 
up to forty-seven thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. And the way in which 
it is expended is stated to be—pensions to 
poor and aged seamen, twenty-nine thousand 





and sixteen pounds”—(compare this sum with 
the Pension List ostensibly devoted to litera- 
ture, science, and art !)—* charges of house 
and office on Tower Hill, one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six pounds; salaries to 
Elder Brethren, seven thousand pounds ; din- 
ners, two thousand two hundred and ninety- 
three pounds” (ahem !)—* salaries, allow- 
ances, postages, &c., &c., &c.” 

The foregoing statements are derived from 
a printed “ Letter to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty,” signed “ William John Hall, 
Custom-House Quay, May 5th, 1847.” It 
goes into many estimates and details, the truth 
or fallacy of which ought to be closely looked 
into. Though many of the writer’s arithmeti- 
cal calculations are confused by obvious mis- 
prints of figures, most carelessly left uncor- 
rected, his “arguments are worthy of great 
attention. It is but justice to add, that 
amidst all his charges of injustice, extrava- 
gance, and jobbery, he still bears unequivocal 
testimony to the “ brilliancy and efficiency of 
the Lights.” 


THE “CORAL ‘FISHERY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 





One fine morning, in the early spring, I 
was standing on the “ Marina” of the Island 
of Capri, when the market barks were leaving 
for Naples. ‘The people were descending the 
heights, laden with wine and oil, and other 
produce of the country, for the market of the 
capital, and what between the directions 
given for the sale of these articles, and com- 
mission for purchases in the great world, 
there was a bustle and a shouting which gave 
an uncommon appearance of activity to this 
usually quiet spot. At the last moment a 
new and painful variety was given to the 
scene, for a crowd of men and women might 
be seen coming down the rocky staircase of 
Ani Capri, the latter carrying boxes on their 
heads, and the other paraphernalia of those 
who were about to enter on a long voyage, 
whilst the men were lounging on before, 
spiritless and silent. How bitterly the poor 
women wept! I thought their very hearts 
would break; and, though no tears dimmed 
the eyes of their sterner companions, there 
was an assumed indifference, and, at intervals, 
an awkward attempt at gayety, which but too 
clearly indicated that there was grief in their 
hearts. ‘ What,” said I to a fisherman, who 
was standing near me, “ is the meaning of all 
this sorrow?” “ Eccellenza,” replied he, 
“these men are about to leave for the Coral 
Fishery ; and those who accompany them are 
their wives, or mothers, or ‘spose.’ Poveri 
Giovani !—theirs is a hard lot, indeed—for the 
next six or seven months they will have to 
work like dogs, and live upon bread and 
water. Before I would bring up a son of 
mine to this trade, I would rather follow him 
to Campo Santo!” The whole scene and the 


answer of my mariner interested me so much 
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that, seating myself on the beach, I got into 
conversation with him, and elicited all the 
information he could give me; this I have 


added to much that I have collected from 
other sources, and thrown into the following 


yaper. 

The principal ports in the Mediterranean 
which send out vessels for this Fishery are 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Torre del Greco, about 
eight miles from Naples; and, as it was not 


far from this Port that my attention was first 
awakened to the subject, I shall confine my- 
self to the trade as it is carried on there. The 
hardest service in which the sailor can be 
engaged, it is either a school for the young or 
the last resource of the poor and desperate ; 
and, early in the year, numbers of these two 
classes, from every village on the coast, go 
over to Torre to engage themse alves, and take 
their Caparra—alas, that Caparra!—(a_por- 
tion of their pay); it is the price of slavery for 
the next six or eight months; and, once that 
it has crossed the palm, as well might a Vir- 
ginian slave endeavour to throw off his servi- 
tude as one of these poor Coral fishers redeem 
his liberty. Ihave known many a poor fellow 
repent the ste p, and hide himself as the time 
of his suffering approaches ; but sure is he to 
be hunted down, and brought back with the 
same rigour as a deserted recruit. And what 
is the temptation to bind themselves to such 
a fate? A paltry sum of from twenty to 
forty ducats—that is from three to seven 
pounds. “A Jarger sum than we can earn in 
any merchant service,” said a Coral fisher to 
me. And what is the treatment which they 
receive, and the nature of the service they 
enter upon? This I shall describe in detail ; 
and then think, ye beauties, with what toil and 
suffering have been purchased the glowing 
ornaments which adorn your snowy bos soms. 
As the time for starting approac hes, all who 
have received the Caparra, and, what is worse 
too, spent it, go down to Torre, and get the 
remainder of their paltry pay. 

The scene which I witnessed in the Island 
of Capri, in the month of March, is the pat- 
tern of mi uny ot thers occ urring at the same 
time all round the Bay of Naples ; and no- 
thing have I ever witnessed more touching 
or picturesque than the sorrow of those rude 
children of Nature. “ My son,” said an aged 
mother, “n lay God ble SS you! may the Ma- 
donna accompany you!” and 


she laid 
hand upon his head, whilst the 


her 
knelt 
down, and took her other hand in his, and 
kissed it, the very extent of the affection 
which an Italian exhibits for a parent. Close 
by stood the “ fidanzata,” overwhelmed with 
grief, yet, from the reserve of not 
making any open show of it. Several who 
were wives, too, were there; but they 
good courage, as they were going to accom- 
pany their husbands to Torre to bid them a 
last farewell, and receive—I had 
the price of 
tog 


son 


custom, 


vere of 


| said 
almost said 


their blood—to keep their houses 
ther, whilst they 


were at sea. 
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| with fresh ga »s of food and rope ; 


custom-house until the 





(Conducted by 
Torre del Greco, a little 
fleet is assembled, each of from seventeen to 
twenty tons, and carrying from eight to 
twelve men. One portion of the fleet is 
destined for the Barbary Coast, another for 
that of Sardinia, and some visit other 
of the Mediterranean. 


At the Port of 


arts 
Vows have been made 


to the Madonna, to the Patron Saints, and 
masses said. Every bark has received the 
priestly benediction. The church bells are 


ringing, and continue to do so until the fleet 
is leaving the shore, whilst this sweet harmony 
of sounds is increased by a beating of tam- 
bours, the sounding of a hundred tofi (conch 


shells), and other instruments of a similar 
character. In short, it is made rather a festive 
scene, too much erief being — — 


haps, to bring a “ cattiv’ augurio” (ill- 
yet many a heavy ee rt is hidden by a shining 
face. Women, of course, are there; for in 
what situation in which human sympathies 
are greatly excited, are they ever absent? and 
the part which they take, was to me perfectly 
new. As each bark lifted its anchor, and 
clided off, a group of women gave e xpressic on 
to their grief, mingled with benedictions and 
‘augori” for good success: “ May she sail like 
a shar of the angels !” and throwing sea- water 
and sand after it, again they cry, “ May she 
abound as the sea, and the sands of the sea!” 
The last bark lifts its anchor, and now they 
are all fairly off, and many an eye all round 
the coast is on the stretch to catch a last 
glimpse of the sails which are bearing their 
social treasures to that Ultima Thule of the 
poor people—the coast of Barbary. 

On the arrival at their several destinations, 
the captain lands and leaves his papers with 
the authorities, not unaccompanied by a pre- 
sent for the Consul; for before the season 
breaks up, a captain may want justice 
for himself, or the liberty of oppressing his 
crew, and a eeu to the great man is 
remembered with gratitude, and covers a 
multitude of sins. Each bark, too, pays on 
the Sardinian coast, for medicine and m :dical 
attendance, seven piastres; whilst on the 
African coast, belonging to the French, a 
hospital is established where advice is given 
gratuitously : on both stations eleven piastres 
are demanded for custom-house dues and the 
examination of papers. There is another pay- 
ment to be made, later, though I speak of it 
here, in the form of tax for the privilege of 
fishing in those waters; on the Sardinian 
coast amounting to sixteen piast res lor every 
boat, on the French African coast to one 
hundred and eight piastres, being just one 
half of what was demanded formerly ; and a 
very sure and knowing way the authorities 
have of collecting it. When the season is half 
over. a vessel is sent out from Torre laden 
the coral 
to meet it, when their 
is seized and detained in the 
tax has been paid; 
on the demand being satisfied, the supplying 


then push in 
coral 


barks 
stock of 
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vessel receives all the oa that iio been 
taken, and bears it back to Torre. 

Al] preliminaries being settled. and the boats 
being numbered, without which they would be 
seized and confiscated, away they push, and 
commit their fortunes to the deep. When 
well supplied, each boat will have on board 
about twenty cantari of hemp (a cantaro 
amounting to nearly two hundred pounds), 
with which the sailors make the nets on the 
voyage. ‘The net, which is made with very 
wide meshes and very loose in the texture, is 
generally about eighteen passi or yards long, 
and one wide ; the wide part being let down 
perpendic ularly in the sea in order that the 
coral rock may be better embraced by the 
lencth. The fishing machine, however, which 
is employed, consists of five nets, which are 
arranged as follows :—T wo sticks, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s arm, and 
each about two feet and a 
half (five palmi) in length, 
are fastened together in 
the form of a cross, as in 
the figure ; to each of the 
extremities, A, B, C, D 
attached a net such as | 

D have described, and the 
lencth lying, of course, much in folds. Under 
the centre. E, is attached a stone of per- 
haps, seventy pounds’ weight, and to the same 
point is attached also another ne‘. The 
rope. F, communicates with the boat, and 
is stretched across the thigh of a man, which 
is covered with a thick piece of le: ther. Let 
us then suppose that the boat has arrived at 
the given spot. The nets are thrown in, and 
away goes the vessel before the wind, or pro- 
pelled by the oar until they have laid hold of a 
rock. Woe be tothe man who holds the rope 
if he gives not immediate notice of the net 
having “caught” the reef, so that more rope 
may be let out, otherwise he is thrown into 
the sea, or, as I have heard in many cases, 
his thigh is cut through to the bone, so 
violent is the check and so great the tension. 
Then “comes the tug of war,’ the whole 
crew are called upon for a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, ‘until by main 
force they break off pieces of the coral reef, 
which derive their value from their weight 
and colour. Jet black and rose-colour corals 
are the most esteemed, althongh a deeper red, 
white, and a dark dirty grey abound. The 
last is rarely sold, being considered nearly 
valueless. ‘ihe rose- colour coral will sell at 
from twenty to one hundred piastres, or three 
pounds ten shillings to seventeen pounds the 
rotolo of thirty -three ounces according to the 
weight. 

“ Oh, Signore, quant’ é bell’ a vederé !” said 
a coral fisher to me only that morning, ‘What a 
beautiful sight it is when the coral is drawn up 
out of the sea! U p come the long branches 
like the boughs of a tree, or sometimes in 
great thick pieces. Last spring we were a 
hundred barks pulling away at one reef, and 
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up came our nets enh; a rock in the midst ; 
the upper part was covered with plums, and 
pears, and grapes ; for your Eccellenza knows 
that the sea has its {fruits as well as the land; 
and underneath the rock was the coral. It 
was a beautil/ul sight to see; besides, we are 
we 
a shout of 


all better treated by the captain when 
and we gave 


have a good draw; 
joy.” 

The coral, 
varying 


I am told, is found at a depth 
from about eight to thirty-four 
fathoms, and the best is near the surface: 
that of Sardinia, preferred, and the 
coral on the Barbary coast. Sometimes a 
piece will be taken so large as to be be- 
yond all price. One boat, for instance, has 
this season taken seven branches, of the 
weight, respectively, of two rotoli, one and 
a half rotolo, one rotolo, and a half rotolo, 
and downwards. These seven branches were 
valued to me at one thousand ducats, and 
another such a pull would make a tolerable 
voyage, 

What strikes one as remarkable is, the 
rapid growth and formation of these Coral 
beds. “Year after year have we fished 
away on the same spots, and yet on each 
returning season we find an abundant sup- 
ply. Sometimes beds that we have left 
small, have, in one winter, grown up to a 
large size.” Such is the account the fishers 
give. Much uncertainty, however, prevails 
as to the remuneratine profits of the voyage; 
the pieces brought up may be very small, 
or an inconsiderable quantity may be taken; 
the nets may be broken or lost ; and, lastly, 
the vessel itself may be lost, not an unfre- 
quent occurrence ; for every year the sad in- 
telligence arrives of the loss of a corai bark, 
or more ; so constant is exposure, and 
oreat the danger incurred. Let us sup 
that only one hundred vessels a year leave 
Torre for this trade—and there are near two 
hundred—and we shall perceive of how much 
importance this trade is toa small town. No 
wonder masses are said and benedictions ut- 
tered; for where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also. 

But how great are the hardships of the ser- 
vice, and how much snuffe ring is inflicted by 
the cruelty and brutality of the ec: aptains! In 
the first place, repose is unknown upon these 
vessels ; for three weeks, or even a month, at 
a time, if the weather be favourable and the 
sea kind, they keep out at sea, like the “ Fly- 
ing Dute hman,.” ever on the run, and the 
nets ever dragging until they lay hold ofa 
rock, when in they are hauled and again 
re-cast, unless they are broken. For the 
whole crew, therefore, there is never entire 
repose; and on some boats not even is the 
relay system adopted, either because of the 
brutal character of the captain, or the short- 
ness of hands. The consequence is, that on 
such vessels sleep is indulged in by theft, by 
snatches ; and I have heard of some who had 
almost acquired a habit of working and sleep- 
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ing at the same time. Alas! poor fe owe —_ 
many is the man who iaputhe price of health 
and life for such ceaseless and exhausting 
work as this is; and many is the wretched 
sailor who returns to his native village too 
happy to breathe out his last breath in the 
bosom of his mother or his wife, the victim 
of consumption or malaria. Nor is the diet 
such as to recruit a system thus worn out ; 
for, with occasional exceptions, bread and 
water is their fare till they return, the water 
often being in such a state that, as many of 
the sailors have said to me, “ we are obliged 
to drink it thre ugh our teeth.” Of the treat- 
ment which those men receive it is almost su- 
perfluous to speak ; slaves, in px 
as slaves they are treated. “ We 
own names from the time we enter the ser- 
vice,” have they said to me; “*the most dis- 
gusting sobriquets being applied to us, accom- 
panied by the frequent use of the rope’s-end.’ 
I have heard, too, of special acts of brutality, 
so revolting and horrible that I should fear the 

imputations of cmaneidiinn were I to relate 
them. 

The crews 
tember for the Barbary fishers — and 2 
October for Sardinian fishers; or, in the la 
guage of the country, the Fétes of S: 
Michael, and of the blessed Madonna 
Rosario. And never, surely, did the 
appear so amiable as when putting a term t 
such labour and ring. On these nights 
every net is raised, and every hand is still. 
What matters it to them if the most tem] pting 
branches of coral are elowing beneath the m? 


forget our 


are to 29th Se p- 


engaged 


in- 


suile 


nothing would induce them to a another | 


pull, even if there was a promise of drawing 
two thousand ducats. They are free 
and nothing can be set in comp 
that delicious reali y. How sweet their dr 
that night! Rest, rest, rest lil 
four months to come! Rou 
ee as on y | i 

hey hav 
tiene 
daintiest and proi 
** cara | 
and crowing, come and visi m in 
slumbers ] i 
days. 

The sails are set, 
port. Their passp 
signed, homewards 
faces. I have ming 
the cliffs around the 
as these ves 
and listenex 
interest 


again, 


ior 


ents 

’ the 
2nd the 
shuckling 


their | 


a i Leavers 
ana GLOW 


Lhei;Tr € cel 
* VWVili 
or has Giovanni yet 


the call comes at leng 


Giusepp 
vessel, 
And 
are leaping 

ing with t 

not to bid farewell 
and their supp 
tions of so m: ny naeties 
church on the following 


y, and their ey re glisten- 
yonce more coto Torre, 
t to welcome their 
» dangers and 
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In many a village 
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(Conducted by 


brilliant display of finery—those young men 
groupe d toge ther near the altar are some of 
the coral fishers. I know them by their new 
crimson sashes and the glowing Phrygian 
caps. I fancy, too, that I can detect he re “and 
there a new gown, and a new pair of earrings, 
as brilliant as pearls can make them, with a 
bit of green glass in the centre as though 

hey would wear emeralds as well as their 
728 tters. Well, well! let them indulge their 
innocent vanity. I like some degree of it in 
the poor; it is the guarantee of self-respect ; 
besides, who on such an occasion as this would 
find it in his heart to carp or censure? All 
now is joy and merriment; and there is 
feasting and dancing, and the tambour sum- 
monses all to - gay and graceful Taran- 
tella ; and the bread, and the water, and the 
rope’s end, and the savage roaring of the 
waves—all, all, are forgotten in the pleasures 
of that delightful hour. It isa blessed thing 
to gaze on such a sceneas this, and think that 
even amid the labour and sorrow, God has 
still provided their moments, aye, and hours 
of enjoyment for the poor! Let man be 
careful not to curtail their innocent relaxa- 
tions. I would not have the weight of such 
a sin upon my conscience. 

How are these poor fellows to live for the 
next four months. Scarcely has any one of 
them a grain in his pocket. Receiving their 
money by anticipation, the usual consequence 
has followed. Even a small sum of money can 
never, they think, be exhausted ; and with this 
wise reflection, rotolo after rotolo of maccaroni 
has been devoured, and caraffas of wine without 
number have been swallowed; besides, who 
cares for saving ? will not the same sum be 
coming in January? Thus the Coral fishers 
the most reckless and improvi- 


dent class of sailors, depending always upon 
credit, which they get at Jew’s interest, and 
with creat fac ility—thei ir means being as sure 
; those of « xpectant heirs. In every place 
re these men abound, are to be found 
keepers who supply them with every- 
thing they want, and lose no opportunity of 
encoura extravagance: a good score is 
run up, and as bene volence must be 
presumed always to have its reward, fifty 
profits at least are always laid on. 
Pay-day comes at last; and down the 
ailors to Torre del Greco, accompanied by 
their friends the shopkeepers, who stick 
to them like Jeeches: application is made 
to the masters to stop the wages: then 
arise, and amidst brawling 
extortion, and recrimination, the cur- 
I never knew a Coral fisher well 


are amongst 


. Lh 
wn 


ging 


thus 


go 


and 


tain drops 


oad 
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Coral is, to the animal which forms it, what 
the shell isto the snail: it isthe nest or crust 
of a certain species of sea-worm. It is mul- 
tiplied with extraordinary rapidity by the 
little animals, and grows on rocks, or on any 
solid sub-marine body, ina shrub-like form ; 
and although it is produced at from ten to a 
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hundred fathoms below the surface, yet the 
penetration of the rays of the sun are neces- 
sary to its increase. 


THE STORY OF FINE-EAR. 


Ten or twelve years ago, there was, in the 
prison at Brest, a man sentenced for life to 
the galleys. I do not know the exact nature of 
his crime, but it was something very atrocious. 
I never heard, either, what his former condi- 
tion of life had been; for even his name had 
passed into oblivion, and he was recognized 
only by a number. Although his features 
were naturally well formed, their expression 
was horrible: every dark and evil passion 
seemed to have left its impress there; and his 
character fully corresponded to its outward 
indications. Mutinous, gloomy, and revenge- 
ful, he had often hazarded his life in desperate 
attempts to escape, which hitherto had proved 
abortive. Once, during winter, he succeeded 
in gaining the fields, and supported, for 
several days, the extremity of cold and 
hunger. He was found, at length, half frozen 
and insensible under a tree, and brought back 
to prison, where, with difficulty, he was 
restored to life. The ward-master watched 
him more closely, and punished him more 
severely by far, than the other prisoners, 
while a double chain was added to his heavy 
fetters. Several times he attempted suicide, 
but failed, through the vigilance of his guards. 
The only results of his experiments in this 
line were an asthma, caused by a nail which 


he hammered into his chest, and the loss of 


an arm, which he fractured in leaping off a 
high wall. After suffering amputation, and 
a six months’ sojourn in the hospital, he 
returned to his hopeless life-long task-work. 

One day, this man’s fierce humour seemed 
softened. After the hours of labour, he 
seated himself, with the companion in misery 
to whom he was chained, in a corner of the 
court ; and his repulsive countenance assumed 
a mild expression. Words of tenderness 
were uttered by the lips which heretofore 
had opened only to blaspheme ; and with his 
head bent down, he watched some object 
concealed in his bosom. 

The guards looked at him with disquietude, 
believing he had some weapon hidden within 
his clothes; and two of them approaching 
him stealthily from behind, seized him 
roughly, and began to search him, before he 
could make any resistance. Finding himself 
completely in their power, the convict ex- 
claimed: “Oh, don’t kill him! Pray, don’; 
kill him !” 

As he spoke, one of the guards had gained 
possession of a large rat, which the felon had 
kept next his bosom. 

“Don’t kill him!” he repeated. “ Beat 
me; chain me; do what you like with me; 
but don’t hurt my poor rat! Don’t squeeze 
him so between your fingers! If you will 


not give him back to me, let him go free!”— 


THE STORY OF FINE-EAR. 





And while he spoke, for the first time, pro- 
bably, since his childhood, tears filled his eyes, 
and ran down his cheeks. 

Rough and hardened men as were the 
guards, they could not listen to the convict, 
and see his tears, without some feeling of 
compassion. He who was about to strangle 
the rat, opened his fingers and let it fall to 
the ground. The terrified animal fled with 
the speed peculiar to its species, and disap- 
peared behind a pile of beams and rubbish. 

The felon wiped away his tears, looked 
anxiously after the rat, and scarcely breathed 
until he had seen it out of danger. ‘Then he 
rose, and silently, with the old savage look, 
followed his companion in bonds, and lay 
down with him on their iron bedstead, where 
a ring and chain fastened them to a massive 
bar of the same metal. 

Next morning, on his way to work, the 
convict, whose pale face showed that he had 
passed a sleepless night, cast an anxious, 
troubled glance towards the pile of wood, 
and gave a low peculiar call, to which nothing 
replied. One of his comrades. uttered some 
harmless jest on the loss of his favourite ; and 
the reply was a furious blow, which felled 
the speaker, and drew down on the offender a 
severe chastisement from’the taskmaster. 

Arrived at the.place of labour, he worked 
with a sort of feverish ardour, as though 
trying to give vent to his pent-up emotion; 
and, while stooping over a large beam, which 
he and some others were trying to raise, he 
felt something gently tickle his cheek. He 
turned round, and gave a shout of joy. There, 
on his shoulder, was the only friend he had in 
the world—his rat!—who, with marvellous 
instinct, had found him out, and crept gently 
up to his face. He took the animal in his 
hands, covered it with kisses, placed it within 
his nest, and then, addressing the head gaoler, 
who happened to pass by at the moment, he 
said : 

“ Sir, if you will allow me to keep this rat, 
I will solemnly promise to submit to you in 
everything, and never again to incur punish- 
ment.” 

The ruler gave a sign of acquiescence, and 
passed on. ‘I'he convict opened his shirt, to 
give one more fond look at his faithful pet, 
and then contentedly resumed his labour. 

That which neither threats nor imprison- 
ment, the scourge nor the chain, could effect, 
was accomplished, and rapidly, by the influ- 
ence of love, though its object was one of the 
most despised amongst animals. From the 
moment when the formidable convict was 
permitted to cherish his pet night and day in 
his bosom, he became the most tractable and 
well-conducted man in the prison. His Her- 
culean strength. and his moral energy, were 
both employed to assist the governors in 
maintaining peace and subordination. Fine- 
Kar, so he called his rat, was the object of 
his unceasing tenderness. He fed it before 
he tasted each meal, and would rather fast 
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spent his of respite from toil in| unlooked-for manner. 
making 1 fancy articles, which he One day, a mutinous party of felons sue. 
sold, in order to procure dainties which Fine- | ceeded in seizing a turnkey, ar nd having shut 
ar eingerbread and sugar, for ex-| him up with themselves in one of the dormito- 
am 1, during the period of toil, the | ries, they threatened to put him to death if all 
con id smile with delieht when his | their demands were not instantly complied wit 
little f creeping from his nestling place, | and a full amnesty granted for this revolt 
would rub its soft. fur ar his cheek. Fine-Ear’s master, who had taken no part 
But when, on a fine sunshiny day, the rat|/in the uproar,- stood silently behind the 
took up his position on the ground, smoothed | officials and soldiers, who were ready to 
his coat, combed his lone moustaches with his fire on the insurgents. Just as the attack was 


chiet 
to him 


sharp nails, and dressed his long ears w ith his | about to commence, he approached the 
delicate paws, hi s master would testify the ut- |) superintendent, and said a few words 
light, and exchange tende we glances swith | in a low voice. 
the black, roguish e yes, of Master Fine-Ear. “T accept your offer,” replied the governor. 
‘he ter, confiding in his patron’s care |“ Remember, you risk your life; but if you 
‘tion, went, came, sport a or stood! su ceeed, I ple doe my word that you s hall be 
‘tain that no one would injure him: mely recomme mdex dto the governn ne nt for 
uch a hair of the rat’s whisker would | unc aa itional pard lon, this very night.’ 
be to incur a terrible penalty. One day, for The convict drew forth Fine-Ear from his 
having thrown a pebble at him, a prisoner} bosom, kissed him several times, and then 
was forced to spend a week in hospital, ere he | placing him within the vest of a young fellow- 
recover ‘cts of a blow bestowed on | prisoner with whom the rat was already 
him by »-Ear’s master. familiar, he said in a broken voice :— 
The « al soon Jearned to know the sound f I do not return, be kind to him, and 
























of the be Il and jumpec “l wy delight | love him as I have loved him.” 
on the convict when he heard the welcome} Then, having armed himself with an enor- 
summons. mous bar of iron, he marched with a de- 


Four years passed on in this manner, ap nj|termined step to the dormitory, without 
one d day poor Fine-Ear was attacked by a cat, | regarding the missiles which the rebels hurled 
w! h had found her w ay into th > tian at his head. With a few blows of his bar, he 

ceived several deep wounds, before his | made the door fly open, and darting into the 

‘ to the rescue, seized the feline | room, he overturne J those who 









posed his 











ally tore her to a ces. entrance, threw down his weapon, and seizing 
ry of the rat was tediou ri the turnkey, put him, or rather flung him, out 
month the convict was occupied in! safe and sound into the passage. 
his wounds. Jt was strange the While in the act of covering the man’s 
nt } } 





interest which every one connected with the | escape from the infuriated convicts, he sud- 
i denly fell to the ground, bathed in blood. One 
of the wretches had lifted the iron bar and 
k down with it his heroic comrade. 
He was carried dying to the hospital, and, 
ere he breathed his last, he uttered one word 
—it was “Fine-Kar !” 





oth Must I tell it? the rat appeared restless 

j and unhappy for a few days, but he soon 

la li ‘got his master, and began to testify the 

| the same affection for his new owner that he had 
affectionate tl formerly shown to him who was dead. 





was suflici 


} Fine-Ear still lives, fat, and sleek, and 
paroxysm of race, and, runnir at 1 rthe un 


-|strong: indeed, he no longer fi vars his feline 
lucky puss, he would, if possible, catch and | en mies, and has actually succeeded in 





destroy her. a full-grown cat and three kittens. 
A great pleasure was in store for the con-|no longer remem the dead, nor 





vict. Thanks to his good conduct during the} the sound of his master’s number, wh 
past four years, his sentence of imprisonment | formerly used to make him prick up his e 


numuted into twenty years,/and run from one end of the court to rt 














in \ h we to included the fifteen | other. 
already spent " Does it only prove that rats, as well as men, 
j God !” he cried, “ under Hi may be ungrateful? Or is it a little illustra- 
s to Fine-Ear I owe this happiness ! ion of the wise and merciful arrangement, 
he kissed t anin with transport that the world must go on, die who will ? 
} 


issed in t 


























